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MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


S. H. RHODES, Prest. 


ROLAND O. LAMB. 2d V. P. and Sec’y. 





Report of the Auditing Committee for 1899. 


O tHE Poticy HOLDERS OF THE JOHN 
Hancock MutTua.t LIFE INSURANCE 
ComPANY, 


The undersigned, having been elected by 
the policy holders a committee to examine 
the annual statement of the Company for the 
fiscal year ending December 31st, 1898, beg 
to submit the following report : 


First, We have examined and carefully 
counted all stocks and bonds belonging to 
the Company. 


Second, We have examined the mortgages 
held on real property. 


Third, We have verified the holdings of 
real estate. * 


Fourth, We have verified the cash balance. 


Fifth, We have examined the premium 
notes, and checked off the various loans of 
the Company. 


Sixth, We have examined the books of the 
Secretary of the Company, and believe them 
to be kept in a manner both systematic and 
correct. 


Seventh, We desire to recognize the uni- 
form courtesy of the Company’s Officers:to- 
ward our Committee, and to commend their 
conservatism in valuing its assets. 





The following statement we believe to be 
true and accurate on the date named: 


ASSETS, 
Loans and Mortgages.......... .... 116, 6 
Loans on Collateral ORL RSE eae ee priate a 
Loans on Company’s Policies........ 411,410 00 
Book Value of Real Estate.......... 1,498,071 03 
Book Value of Bonds and Stocks..... 6,131,360 68 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. . 101,431 48 
Cash in Company’s Office and in Banks 423,489 31 
Printing Plant and Loans on Personal 
SOON bss Sim's cede ceasennco sd 5,688 30 
Interest and Rents, due and accrued. . 163,840 75 
Market Value of Bonds and Stocks 
over Book Value....... - ...... 235,104 ‘4 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums, net 262,579 9I 
Total Assets...........cccce00. $12,506,074 64 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims and Endowments in Proc- 
éss of Adjustment.... ............ $73,412 00 
Premiums Paid in advance........... 42,533 17 
Unpaid Dividends.................. 22,048 38 
Agents’ Cash Deposits and Reserve on 
policies cancelled and entitled to a 
Cash Surrender Value............. 108,444 35 
Accrued Medical and Legal Fees, Bills, ; 
Re ore ey ey ry ee 77,340 63 
Agents’ Balances, net.,............ 3,222 gO 
Net Premium Reserve, as computed by 
Massachusetts Ins. Dept LS REE 10,636,741 00 
Special Reserve for accumulating divi- 
dends and possible depreciation. . 200,000 00 
SINAN oss oc nip hice w'sle's ewlaava ewes 1,342,332 21 
Total as above...........see0- $12,506,074 64 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHAS. S. COOK, Ne 
C. A. CAMPBELL, _—" 
JAMES N. NORTH, eT 


Boston, January 27, 1899. 
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has just published : : 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM 
- WATSON 


Crown 8vo, 305 pp., designed cover. $2.50. 

This volume includes the work contained in the author’s sev- 
eral volumes, “‘ Poems,” ‘‘ Odes and other Poems,” ‘‘ The Father 
of the Forest and other Poems,” ‘The Year of Shame,” ‘* The 
Hope of the World and other Poems,’’ with the exception of a few 
poems excluded by the author. 


THE SILENCE OF LOVE 


By Edmond Holmes. Small 4to, $1.50. 


A volume of Sonnets, 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


A Paraphrase frum several literal translations, By 
Richard Le Gallienne. New edition, With 
a cover design by WILL BRADLEY. $1.25. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. 


By Gertrude Atherton. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A new novel by Mrs, Atherton; a companion volume to ‘* The 
Californians,” and **American Wives and English Husbands.” 


THE ROMANCE OF A RITUALIST 


By Vincent Brown, author of ‘‘ My Brother,”’ 
and ‘*Ordeal by Compassion,’? Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


_ THE SPIRIT OF PLACE AND OTHER 
\ ESSAYS 


By Alice Meynell. F.cap 8vo, $1.25. 


Uniform with the same author’s ‘‘The Rhythm ot Life,” 
“The Colour of Life,’”’ “‘ The Children,” and ‘“‘ Poems.” 


THE LAST BALLAD AND OTHER 
POEMS 


By John Davidson. $1.50. 


THE ALHAMBRA AND OTHER POEMS 
By F.:B. Money-Coutts. $1.25. 


By the author of “‘ The Revelation of St. Love the Divine.” 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE NEW “‘ GOLDEN AGE.” 


DREAM DAYS Birccusen rey sce 


Third edition, F,cap 8vo, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ digame nite: 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD 


By Maurice Hewlett. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF AESOP 


With one hundred pictures by P. J. BILLINGHURST 
and an introduction by KENNETH GRAHAME, 
Small 4to, $1.50. 





140 FIFTH AVE., - WEW YORK CITY. 





The Macmillan Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. . 
The Theory of the Leisure Class. 


An Economic STUDY IN THE EVOLUTION OF INSTITU- 
IONS, By THORSTEIN B. VEBLEN, Ph.D., Jn- 
structor in Political Economy and Managing Edi- 

tor of the Journal of Political Economy ix 

the University of Chicago 

_ Cloth, Cr. 8vo., $2.00. 


The book deals with the leisure class as an institution 
—its history and place as a factorin the culture of ton 


The Development of English Thought, 


A STUDY IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF His- 
TORY. By Simon N, Patten, Professor of Politica 
Economy at the University of Pennsylvania, 

cs Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 


The aim of this book is to bring out the con- 
nection between the economic events that determine a 
nation’s prosperity and the thought and feelings of the. 
people. 


A History of English Dramatic Literature, 
To the Death of Queen Anne, 


By A. W. Warp, Litt.D. New Ldition, Three 
volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $9.00 net. 


A thoroughly revised edition of a work which has been 
in constant demand roagh for a long time unobtainable, 
But the afthor was unwilling to print a new edition with 
out making so careful a revision as to make it almost a 
new volume. 


The Story of Old Fort Loudon, 


A TALE OF THE CHEROKEES AND THE PIONEERS OF 
TENNESSEE, 1760. By'CHARLES EGBERT CRAD- 
DOCK, author of ‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,” etc. Illustrated by E. C, Perxorro. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Another new volume in the series of STORIES FROM 
AMERICAN History, which already includes Eccuxs- 
ton’s Southern Soldier Stories, FRANK STOCKTON’S 
Buccaneers and Pirates, etc, 


Hugh Gwyeth. 


A ROUNDHEAD CAVALIER, By BEULAH MARIE Drx, 
Cloth, Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 


This stirring tale of Prince Rupert’s time by a new 
writer is written in a charming style; a very real picture, 


Letters from Japan, 


A RECORD OF MODERN LIFE INTHE ISLAND Empire, 
By Mrs. HuGu FRASER, author of ‘‘Palladia,’’ 
‘© The Looms of Time,’’ ‘‘A Chapter of Accidents,” 
etc. In two volumes. *7wo hundred and fifty 
illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, $7.50. 


The illustrations alone would make the book a work 
of the highest value to all who are interested in Ja 
and her people. As the wife of a diplomatist, the author 
could secure exceptional opportunities for a study of the 
people and has nsed them in a very fascinating way, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company, 


NEW YORK. 
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‘Duruy’s General History - 
of the World. 


By Victor Duruy, formerly Minister of Public In- 
struction and Member of the Academy. Thoroughly 
revised, with an introduction and summary of contem- 
poraneous history from. 1848 to September, 1898, by 
Epwin A, GRrosvEnor, Professor of European History 
in Amherst College. 12mo, with 25 colored Maps. 
$2.00. 


- _ & The book is unquestionabl the most satisfactory world history 
of its kind in existence.” — Public Opinion. 


“(A marvellous store of information in a small compass. New 

had the may well be gratified that one of its foremost scholars has 

the sha ping and modernizing hand in a work of this enduring 
importance. ire eon Journal. 


” ow of no historical handbook of equal comprehensiveness 
jase oda ‘at once so oP to date, so authoritative, and so attractively 
—W. WARREN, Bree. Boston University. 


Pn 7s ines the rare advantage of pong meneaons without too great 
sacrifice of accuracy and of the scientific spirit. 
—Davin S. Jorpan, Pres, Stanford University. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, upon receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 
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GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
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of other make, in perfect order, at low 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 4th Street. 





NEW YORK. 


1899 EASTER MUSIC. 
bert ood gf So pe Sugg 


x ie Love Eternal 
= #72, 0 Day Soprans or Tenor Solo Obligato, | 
Mixed Chorus and Violin Obligato. 


DULCKEN, FERDINAND Q. 
10,261. Christ, the Lord, is Risen Again 


KLEIN, BRUNO OSCAR 
ore. Christ, the Lord, is Risen To-day 
Anthem for Soprano Solo and Mixed Chorus, 


PRICE, C. E. B 
10,262, © Voice of the Beloved 


READ, ANGELO M. 

10,245. a: Hymna . 
SCHNECKER, P. 

10,268. Sing Cite All the Sons of Glory. 
SIMPER, CALEB 


10,255. And Behold, there was a Great Earthquake 
10,252. The agi is my Strength 


SPENCE, WM. R. 
10,258. Rejoice. Rejoice on this Glad Day 


CAROLS. 
MACY, J. 
10,264. Gtadly Sing 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
10,269. Blessed Day of Transformation 


MASON, W. L., 
10,263. Raise a Joyful Strain 


SPENCE, 


10,257. 


WM. R. 
Christians, Lift Your Voices 


NEW CANTATA FOR CHOIRS. 


SCHNECKER, P. A. D 
The D-creecy King 
Choral Cantata for Easter. Words by S. H. Rhodes. 
Simple and Melodious; contains no extended Solos ; 
easy of rendition by the average choir, 


Send for 1899 Catalogue of Easter Music. 
PUBLISHED BY 
OLIVER DITSON COFIPANY, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia. 





IVERS &-POND PIANOS. 


Strictly First Class. 


Require less tuning and prove more 
durable than any other pianos manufac- 
tured. 227 purchased by the New 
England Conservatory of Music, the 
largest College of Music in the world, 
and over 500 Ivers & Ponp Pianos 
used in two hundred of the leading 
colleges and institutions of learning in 
the United Stafes. Catalogue and val- 
uable information mailed free. Old 
pianos taken in exchange. 





Easy Payments. . 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you 
we supply them on time payments. to 
parties living in any city or village in the 
United States. A small cash payment 
and monthly payments extending over 
three years secure one of our pianos. 
We send pianos for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction 
or piano is returned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. A per- 
sonal letter containing special prices 
and full description of our easy pay- 
ment plans, free upon application. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


3110 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ESTERBROOW'S 


PENS =< 


26 JOHN ST.,.N.Y, THE BEST MADE. 








500 kinds—30,000,000 made yearly. 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN CRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


JOSEPH DIXON ORUCIBLE O0., Jersey City, N. J. 








HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC, 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
The popular reputation the St. Denis has | 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


GARDEN CITY HOTEL © 


Carden City, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Forty minutes from New York City or Brooklyn, 
via Long Island Railroad. A brick structure, with all 
“a0 OMS LA and ao a oeie 


me, OM S.4 RGE A ane ly AIRY os. 
Gieae inclosed sun parlor 300 feet in length heated 


FINEST GOLF LINKS IN THE oun. 
Special rates for eon 

































FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


48 HOURS by Ele 
BERMUDA. fain 

lai ‘a impossible. 

FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 
80 days’ 
iitiget “ate: WEST INDIES. 
day for iransportation, 
meals and state: 
“Bee further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


nt Steam- 
own. Ma- 











EUR E. ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. 


Y AND CENTRAL EUROP 
finall pert conducted by Professor CAMILLE THURWANGER 


REPRESENT A PAPER 30. 22...0.2 
Specimen copy and full particulars, roc. 
The American Builder, Chicago. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
. ‘Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield. Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Newspaper. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 


Terms of Subscription: $2.00 a year, or at that rate for any part of 
ayear. Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. The above 
prices, to all subscribers, payable in advance, are invariable. 
Postage to a Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year 
extra. Addresses changed as frequently as desired; the old as 
well asthe new address should be given and notice sent two weeks 
in advance. Any one wishing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THz INDEPENDENT Can save money by writing for our Club- 
ping List. THe INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the 
subscription has expired. We will, however, continue the paper 
to a subscriber who does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription, upon receiving a request to fliat 
effect. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not ac- 
cepted, should send a stamped and directed envelope. We can- 
. not, however, éven in that case, hold ourselves responsible for 
their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


Don’t Cough ! 


You won’t have to if you use 


Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 


For the Lungs. 































It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 
coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other 
diseases of the throat and lungs. 


Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest 


ready for immediate use. 





Sold in bottles, at $1.00, 50 cts. and 25 
cts. by all Druggists. 





uilding, Boston. 






Try it for a Cough. 
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GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


TAKE No SuBsTituTe For THE “EAGLE ‘BRAND™ 
THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS . TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. 


“INFANT HEALTH"SEWT FREE. wewyoan Convtnsto Mux co. nv. 
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ORGANDIES. 


We have some distinctly new and very stylish designs in these exquis- 
itely dainty fabrics, among which are grounds of solid color with the 
design in white ; some in the rich new tints of helio, pink, light or darker 
blue have floral designs in white, and the woven satin stripes form a plaid; 


Registered Trade Mark. 


some in little lighter shades of blue, pink, helio or yellow have the small, 
white leaf design delicately outlined in black and the satin weaves in stripes. 
their novelty as well as by their beautiful color effects. 


Thesefattract by 


«THE LINEN STORE.” 
James McCutcheon & Co., 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





BROADWAY & 11TH ST. 


Silk Department. 


One Thousand Pieces, Printed Foulard Silk, 24- 
inch, Liberty finish, in over 75 new and exclu- 
sive designs. * The new shades include novel com- 
binations in printing, aS well as the popular 
Blues, Navy and National, 
50c., 75C., $1, $1.25 yard. 

Three hundred Pieces Printed Liberty Satin, New 
French Colorings, and reserved designs, 

$1.25, $1.35 and $1.50 yard. 
Five thousand yards of Novelty Taffetas Silk, in- 
cluding checks and stripes, 

50, 65 and 75 cts. per yard. 

Were 85 cents to $1.25. 


James McGreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Wall Street Wisdom 


Know the facts about the value 
of a property before you buy or 
sell its securities. 
Otherwise you may sell just 
before a «« melon” is cut. 


THE 


Wall Street Journal 


is endorsed by all leading bank- 
ing houses for the accuracy of 
its advance information, 


DOW, JONES & CO., Publishers, 
42-44 Broad Street, New York. 


$1.00 per month. 


$8.00 per year SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


SIX PAGES DAILY, FULL OF LIVE 
FINANCIAL NEWS..... 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


The third and last session of 
the Fifty-fifth Congress ended 
at noon. on the 4th inst. The 
members had been on duty continually for 
twenty-five hours, and agreements between 
the two Houses as to all the great supply 
bills had left no cause for calling an extra 
session of the new Congress. In the House, 
adjournment immediately followed the 
unanimous adoption of a resolution of 
thanks to the Speaker. The members then 
gathered in front of the Speaker’s desk, sing- 
ing “ America,” “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and finally the Doxology. At the other 
end of the Capitol the Senators quietly left 
the chamber after the Vice-President’s ad- 
dress in response to the customary resolu- 
tions. The disagreements which were the 
subjects of discussion for twenty-four hourg 
related to the number of war ships to be 
built, the price of their armor, the number 
of men to be retained in the navy, the pro- 
posed erection of several costly public build- 
ings, the Nicaragua Canal, a Pacific cable, 
and irrigation reservoirs in the arid region. 
Several Senators, led by Mr. Warren, of 
Wyoniing, filibustered from 8 Pp. m. until 3 
A. M. against the rejection (by the House) of 
a provision in the River and Harbor bill for 
an irrigation reservoir in Wyoming, and then 
surrendered. At 5 a. m. four of the great 
supply bills were still in the hands of con- 
ferees. At 9.30 a. M. a compromise concern- 
ing additions to the navy was reached, the 
Senate withdrawing its reduction of the 
number of ships. An agreement had already 
been made as to a Pacific cable and the 
Nicaragua Carfal, the Senate reluctantly con- 
senting to the exclusion of its cable para- 
graph from the Sundry Civil bill. During 
the last two hours of the session the Presi- 


Adjournment 
of Congress. 


dent was at the Capitol signing the bills 
which had been completed and passed. No 
bill was vetoed by him, nor was his signa- 
ture withheld from any measure, except a 
few private pension bills.' The last of the 
large appropriation bills was brought to him 
only five minutes before adjournment. 
Among the prominent measures which were 
not passed was the Shipping Subsidy bill. 
The appropriations made by the Fifty-fifth 
Congress exceed $1,560,000,000. The Fifty- 
fourth Congress appropriated $1,044,000,000. 





The compromise bill for the 

enlargement of the army was 
- passed in the Senate on the 
27th ult. by a vote of 55 to 13. Mr. Hoar 
was the only Republican voting in the nega- 
tive. Among the amendments adopted on 
that day were one proposed by Mr. Gorman 
definitely requiring a reduction of the army 
to a force of 27,000 men on July 1, 1901; 
another providing for the enlistment of vol- 
unteers now in the Philippines, for a short 
term; and one (proposed by Mr. Hansbrough) 
which not only abolishes the canteen, but 
prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquors by 
any person in any camp or other place used 
for military purposes. Senator Proctor gave 
notice that he would bring up in the next 
Congress his amendments, which provide 
for a radical reorganization of the staff de- 
partments. The bill simply enlarges the reg- 
ular army without changing the relation be- 
tween the staff and the line. It was passed 
in the Hlouse on the Ist inst., under a sus- 
pension of the rules, by a vote of 203 to 32. 
It has many defects, and was accepted by 
the House in order that an extra session 
might be avoided. The Government will at 
once set out to enlist about 25,000 regulars. 

661 


Army 
Legislation 
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There will be no entire regiments of natives 
of the islands recently acquired, but island- 


ers may be associated with volunteers from 


the States in a few regiments. On the 3d 
inst. an amendment to the Army Appropria- 
tion bill, giving to Adjutant-General Corbin 
the rank and pay of a Major-General, was 
ruled out on a point of order. It is reported 
that the President regrets the refusal of 
Congress to provide for one additional 
Major-General of regulars, because he de- 
sired to give the office to General Shafter, 
who will be retired on the 14th. Secretary 
Alger gives notice that his projected voyage 
to the West Indies, in company with such 
members of the military committees of Con- 
gress as had accepted his invitation, has 
been given up. The Army Appropriation 
bill contains a paragraph, which was intro- 
duced by Senator Foraker and opposed by 
Senator Hanna, providing that no business 
franchises or concessions shall be granted 
in Cuba by the United States or its officers 
during the period of occupation. 





The House gave to the navy three 
For the  srst-class battleships, three first- 
Navy. 

class armored cruisers, and six 
protected cruisers, limiting the payment for. 
armor to $445 per ton. The Senate amend- 
ments cut off one battleship, one armored 
cruiser, and two protected cruisers. Assert- 
ing that the makers of armor had combined 
to exact extortionate prices, the Senate re- 
duced the limit for armor to $300 per ton,, 
and added a paragraph appropriating $1,500,- 
000 for a Government armor factory, with 
$2,000,000 for making plates in it. The House 
had given the navy 20,000 men; the Senate 
reduced the number to 15,000. In the settle- 
ment of the controversy the House retained 
its ships, the Senate kept its limit of $300 per 
ton, and the provision for a Government ar- 
mor factory was dropped. But it appears 
to be admitted that armor cannot be ob- 
tained for $300, and as the bill requires that 
no new armored ships shall be built until 
contracts for armor shall have been made 
the Navy Department cannot begin the con- 
struction of the three battleships and three 
armored cruisers. In the final compromise 
the number of men for the navy was fixed 
at 17,500. This legislation will compel the 


March 9 2 


Department to reduce the number now in 
the service, and to put one or two ships out 
of commission. Rear-Admiral Dewey has 
been made Admiral of the Navy under a 
special law. His pay is thus increased from 
$6,000 to $14,500. Owing to the controversy 
between the friends of Rear-Admiral Schley 
and those of Rear-Admiral Sampson, the 
nominations advancing these two officers for 
meritorious conduct (and placing Sampson 
higher than Schley) were not confirmed. Un- 
der the new Navy: Personnel act, however, 
Schley is now ninth and Sampson is eleventh 
in the list of eighteen rear-admirals, and 
Schley’s pay is $7,500, while Sampsén’s is 
$5,500. 





The attempt to procure the en- 
actment of the House’s Nica- 
ragua Canal bill (which provided 
that the canal should be made by the Gov- 
ernment) by attaching it to the River and 
Harbor bill in the Senate, was unsuccessful. 
The House refused to accept the rider, and 
the Conference Committee substituted for it 
a paragraph which provides for further in- 
vestigation. Before this action was taken 
the Panama Canal Company had made an 
interesting offer, its controlling officers say- 
ing.to the House committee that they would 
re-incorporate the company under the laws 
of New York and give the United States an 
opportunity to be represented in the Board 
of Directors and to acquire such an interest 
as the concession from. Colombia would per- 
mit the company thus to sell. The substi- 
tuted paragraph was accepted by both 
Houses on the morning of the 4th. It au- 
thorizes the President to employ engineers 
and other persons in a thorough investiga- 
tion of all the isthmus canal routes, espe- 
cially those in Nicaragua and at Panama; to 
ascertain which is the most feasible, all the 
facts concerning existing concessions, and 
what will be the cost of making a canal 
“and placing the same under the control, 
management and ownership of the United 
States.” For the expenses of this inquiry 
the liberal appropriation of $1,000,000 is 
made. The Senate had attached to the Sun- 
dry Civil bill an amendment providing that 
the Government should lay a telegraph cable 
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from California to Hawaii. The House re- 
jected this, and the Senate yielded at 7 a. m. 
on the last day, after a sharp debate in 
which the action of the House was roundly 
denounced. f 





A few days before the ad- 


Democratic journment of Congress the 


Policy. 


a caucus to formulate a policy concerning 
the Philippines. This caucus was called at 
the request of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and the resolution adopted had 
been prepared by them. It begins by saying 
that the Constitution ‘‘ cannot be success- 
fully applied ” to people who are not intelli- 
gent, liberty-loving and self-governing, and 
then asserts that a colonial policy “is con- 
trary to the theory of our Government and 
subversive of those great principles of civil 
liberty which we have been taught to cher- 
ish.” The resolution opposes the establish- 
ment of any government by the’ United 
States without the consent of the governed, 
and instructs the Democrats of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee to introduce in Congress 
a resolution saying: that the«United States 
disclaims any intention to exercise perma- 
nent sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
over the Philippines, and asserts its determi- 
nation, after the erection of an independent 
government in the islands, to transfer to 
that government all rights secured under the 
cession by Spain. The number of Demo- 
crats present was 93. There was no division 
on the question of adopting the resolution. 
It was not unanimously approved, and 
among those who opposed it was General 
Wheeler. Before adjournment the caucus 
passed another resolution, commending the 
loyalty.and valor of our soldiers and sailors. 
“However much we deplore the policy of 
the administration now directing their move- 
ments,” it went on to say, “ we pledge to 
them our hearty support and sympathy.” 





In a recent conference with 
Governor-General Brooke, Gen. 
Maximo Gomez asked that the 
United States should reduce the army of oc- 
cupation to 10,000 men and retain 10,000 in- 
surgent soldiers in the service of the mili- 
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tary government. This proposition is said 
to be regarded with favor at Washington. 
The Cuban Assembly, which is composed of 
forty-four officers of the insurgent army, has 
held several stormy meetings, at which Gen- 
eral Gomez’s acceptance of the $3,000,000 of- 
fered by our Government was discussed. 
Much more is wanted. Several members of 
the Assembly asserted that General Gomez 
had been induced by a bribe to accept the 
$3,000,000. There is much discontent at 
Santiago because General Brooke will not 
permit the local revenues to be used in pay- 
ing for work on public improvements. Al- 
tho the average monthly expenditures here- 
tofore. have been $93,000, General Wood is 
allowed fo spend only $10,000 in March. This 
decision has thrown from 2,000 to 3,000 Cu- 
bans out of work, and 700 laborers in the 
city were discharged on the 3d inst. Nearly 
$20,000 on the February pay rolls is due and 
unpaid. Press correspondents stationed in 
Havana assert that the breach between the 
Cubans and the Americans is widening; Cu- 
ban newspapers in that city oppose the con- 
tinued occupation of the island by the Amer- 
ican forces, calling it an “invasion” and 
an “attack of Anglo-Saxons upon the Latin 
races.” In the neighborhood of Cienfuegos 
tne insurgents remaining under arms are fed 
by the planters, who are afraid to withhold 
the support which is demanded. A company 
with a capital of $20,000,000 has been organ- 
ized in New York to buy fourteen of the 
leading cigar factories on the island. 





EE ta reported from Santiago 
aor iN that the health of the city 
uba. was never so good as at the 


‘present time. During the last five days of 


January there was only one death within the 
city limits. The vultures, formerly the 
scavengers of the city, are said to be attack- 
ing cats and small dogs because of the lack 
of such material as they have been accus- 
tomed to remove. The healthful condition 
of the town is due to the public improve- 
ments made and the sanitary work done un- 
der the direction of General Wood, who is a 
physician as well as a soldier, and a civil 
officer of rare executive ability. He desires to 
use a part of the customs revenue of the port 
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in cleaning out the harbor. Good work has 
also been done in Havana by General Lud- 

low, who reported last month that the 
- @ity’s death-rate had been lower by 40 per 

cent. in January than in the corresponding 
month one year ago. The causes of this re- 
duction were, he said, the cleaning of the 
streets and houses, general sanitary inspec- 
tion, the isolation of cases of infectious dis- 
ease and the distribution of medicines and 
food. In February the rate fell to 56 per 
thousand, which was less than half of the 

rate recorded in any month of 1897 or 1898. 

Not less than $10,000,000 is needed for 
- the construction of sewers, the paving of 

streets, and other improvements suggested 

in the reports of Colonel Waring and Gen- 
eral Greene, and an inquiry as to the credit 
and resources of the city has recently been 
made. Havana’s debt is about $12,500,000. 

The Commissioner engaged in the investiga- 

tion expresses the opinion that it can safely 


be increased to $25,000,000 by the issue of 
additional bonds. 





The contest with the in- 
surgents continues in a 
somewhat desultory way. They have in two 
cases fired upon the gunboats, and in return 
received volleys which apparently scattered 
them effectively. There has been also firing 
along the lines, but not serious. From re- 
ports by two Spanish Commissioners sent to 
treat for the return of Spanish - prison- 
ers it appears that Aguinaldo is ready to 
make peace, but his actions do not as yet 
confirm the reports. His forces are evident- 
ly breaking, however, and there is hope that 
matters will be quiet before long. The hot 
season is just commencing, but General Otis 
reports the health of the troops as excellent. 
One distinct relief in the situation is ocea- 
sioned by the withdrawal of the German 
flagship and the committing of all German 
interests to the care of the American author- 
ities. It is also said that Admiral Diedrichs 
is to be replaced in command by Prince 
Henry, who it is believed will show better 
judgment. This action by Germany is wel- 
comed at Washington as indicating the cor- 
dial feeling shown for us by the German 
Government. Two of the United States 
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Commissioners, President Schurman and 
Professor Worcester, have arrived at Manila 
and held conferences with Admiral Dewey 
and General Otis. The reception of the news 
of Admiral Dewey’s promotion was the occa- 
sion of great rejoicing in Manila, as also 
that of the promotion of General Otis. The 
reports from the Filipino Junta at Hong- 
kong are characterized by General Otis as 
utterly false. 





The Cortes on February 
28th passed a Dill au- 
thorizing the cession to 
the United States of the Philippine islands 
but by a majority of only two. In view of 
this the Sagasta Ministry handed their resig- 
nations to the Queen, saying that under 
such conditions it would be impossible for 
them to carry on the Government. For 
some time it was expected that the Queen 
would urge Sagasta to remain. After full 
conference, however, with the different 
leaders, she decided to call Sefior Silvela, 
the Conservative leader, who has formed 
his cabinet and taken office. The Cortes 
will be dissolved and new elections held, 
but as the new Premier holds that the 
Queen Regent has the power to ratify the 
treaty without conferring with the Cortes, , 
especially since the passage of the bill in re- 
gard to the Philippines, there will be no de- 
lay in that matter. The program of the 
new ministry is ‘announced to be general 
regeneration of the Government in the dif- 
ferent departments. The new Minister of 
Finance, Marquis Villaverde, who is said to 
be the strongest member of the new Min- 
istry, favors the fullest statements as to 
the financial condition. The investigation 
as to the conduct of the war continues, and 
Admiral Montojo and General Toral are 
both under arrest. 


A New 
Spanish Cabinet. 





President Loubet is winning ap- 
proval on every hand. He has set 
about a thorough investigation of 
the different leagues and has announced that 
they must be broken up. The police have 
discovered additional correspondence which 
incriminates a number of high officials in the 
army, and the evidence of plots against the 
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Republic inereases so rapidly that all Re- 
publicans of every class seem to be turning 
to the President with confidence in his ability 
to meet the danger. Some of his enemies 
have tried to arouse hostility against him, 
but all their efforts have rather strengthened 
than weakened him. Reports from Paris 
state that no President, except perhaps 
Thiers or MacMahon has exerted so strong 
a personal influence in the Government. The 
Dreyfus revision bill has passed and the 
hearing of the case has commenced before 
the full Court of Cassation. Count Esterhazy 
has made a new statement, published in the 
London paper’, to which he has sworn in such 
a way as to make him indictable for perjury: 
if an essential portion of it be proved to be 
untrue. In it he affirms that the general staff 
were from the beginning aware of the falsity 
of the charges against Dreyfus, and indorsed 
every kind of forgery and deception to shield 
their subordinates; that the very sentences 
spoken by General de Boisdeffre to the jury 
were written by Esterhazy’s lawyer, and 
that the Panizzardi letter was equally well 
known to have been forged to order by 
Colonel Henry. Esterhazy has been so con- 
stantly diseredited that the only thing that 
gives this statement importance is the pe- 
culiar way in which he has sworn to its 
truth. The negotiations between France and 
England seem to have cooled. Just why is 
not evident, tho it is said to be on account 
of the Newfoundland question. There has 
been a terrible disaster in Toulon, the powder 
works having exploded. A large number of 
persons, at least one hundred, were killed, 
and many more injured, while the surround- 
ing buildings were completely wrecked. The 


effects of the explosion were felt five miles 
away. 





For some months Buda- 
pest has been rivaling 
Vienna in its Parliament- 
ary record of opposition and disturbance. 
At last the situation has been relieved 
by the resignation of the Banffy Ministry 
and the appointment of Koloman Szell as 
Prime Minister. The new Premier enjoys 
apparently the general confidence of the 
Crown, his own party and the opposition, 


A New Premier 
in Hungary. 


altho some discordant notes are heard, and 
it is intimated that he will serve chiefly to 
get the Austro-Hungarian questions settled 
and then give place to some more stalwart 
Liberal, who will continue the fight against 
the Clericals, and in favor of Magyar su- 
premacy. It is one of the indications of the , 
uncertainty attaching to political names that 
thé Liberal party is really the party of the 
aristocracy, and opposed to such extension 
of suffrage as may endanger its supremacy. 
It thus includes not only the great majority 
of the Magyar nobility, but a large portion 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy who are 
landed proprietors. These all are in favor of 
union with Austria. Opposed to them are 
the Magyar Nationalists, headed by Kossuth, 
and also the lower grade of Clericals, who 
take sides with the common people in their 
efforts for political recognition and general 
advancement. One cause of Liberal distrust 
of the new Premier is that he is supposed to 
be somewhat in sympathy with the Nation- 
alist party. Meanwhile the situation in Aus- 
tria is growing worse. The young Czechs 
have issued a manifesto against the Ger- 
mans as combining with the Magyars 
against the Slavs, and have announced that 
in their view federalism is the sole means of 
maintaining the Hapsburg confederation of 
States against its domestic and foreign foes. 
This, of course, means autonomy for the 
Czechs, Croats and Slavonians. 





During the week Italy has been 
_ Htaly more prominent in international 
in China. politics than for some time past. 
First came the serious illness of the Pope, 
occasioning earnest discussion as to his suc- 
cessor and the relation that the Vatican 


‘ should hold to general European politics. 


The Pope, however, has recovered, and that 
question is quiescent. More important is 
the news that the Italian Government has — 
entered into the Chinese question by for- 

mally demanding a ninety-nine year lease of 
territory on the same terms as those given 
to the Germans at Kiao-Chau. The terri- 
tory in question is San-Mun Bay, in the 
province of Che-Kiang, south of Ningpo, 
and the demand includes a coaling station 
and naval base; a land radius said to cover 
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two-thirds of the province; three islands off 
the coast, and the full railway and mining 
rights within the leased sphere. Immedi- 
ately following upon this an Italian ship of 
war is said to have landed marines ‘and 
taken possession. On, the presentation of 
the demand the Chinese Government was 
very much disturbed and declined positively 
to grant it, but it is reported that the lease 
has the cordial support of Great Britain. An- 
other element in the Chinese question is the 
conflict between Great Britain and Russia 
over the Newchwang concession. England 
has protested very sharply against the re- 
moval of the railroad supervisor and, it is 
said, has intimated to China that she will 
interfere effectively to enforce the terms of 
the loan, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Russia. The whole question of China’s par- 
tition is thus prominently raised again. 





The return to Khartum of 
Colonel Kitchener in charge 
of the expedition against the 
Khalifa, confirms the reports with regard 
to his recuperated strength and the general 
rising throughout that section of the Sudan. 
He appears to have gone back to his old 
home in the vicinity of El-Obeid, and there 
to have gained new support from the Bag- 
gara tribe, who have rallied to his standard, 
and to have overawed or bribed the blacks 
of the Sudan. 
_mand of 2,500 men, had followed him as far 
as Sherkeleh, about midway between El- 
Obeid and the Nile, and found that the 
Khalifa was so strong that it would be un- 
wise to attack, He has accordingly with- 
drawn, and a number of the outposts, ex- 
tending toward Fashoda, it is said, have also 
been called in. There were reports that 
Colonel Kitchener had resigned on account 
of his failure, but these do not seem to be 
well founded. The situation, while indicat- 
ing much difficulty, is not serious, so far at 
least as holding Khartum and its section is 
concerned. It simply proves that there must 
be a campaign of occupancy, and that the 
work will not be completed until the Khalifa 
and the whole Baggara tribe are absolutely 
subdued. It has been known for some time 
that the Khalifa had gathered immense 
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stores of money, tho just where it was not 
known, and it is considered probable that he 
has drawn upon. these for gathering the 
Arab and Sudanese tribes to his support. 
During the whole of his reign he extorted 
every penny from the people. His coinage was 
debased and he stored up all the money that 
he could get ‘hold of. It is expected that he 
will strike the Nile at a point about 200 miles. 
above Khartum, at the same place that the 
Mahdi openly rebelled against the Govern- 
ment in 1881. At present, on account of the 
low Nile, it will be difficult to advance 
against him, but as soon as the water rises 
the large force of gunboats at General Kit- 
chener’s disposal will enable him to advance 
and probably overcome the Arabs without 
great difficulty. 





South African federation, 
which a few years ago 
seemed to be so near ac- 
complishment, has rather faded out of sight, 
and in its place has come an appeal to English 
Imperialism. This is not so much the direct 
work of Cecil Rhodes as the result of Paul 
Kruger’s absolute mismanagement. The old 
Boer chieftain appears to have learned noth- 
ing and forgotten nothing. The legitimate 
grievances of the Uitlanders which were the 
occasion for the illegitimateJameson raid, and 
which he promised to rectify, are becoming 
worse. The taxation is enormous and out of 
all proportion. The war with Mpefu, which 
cost perhaps $200,000, was made the pretext 
of a war tax that, if collected, netted $2,000,- 
000—a very nice premium on inexpensive local 
wars. The miners pay 5 per cent. on mining 
profits, 244 per cent. on the yield of mining 
leases, and a heavy poll tax. They are for- 
bidden the right of assemblage, and when & 
permit was once obtained, the meeting was 
broken up by Boer roughs. Schools are re- 
fused. Even the most ordinary municipal 
rights are ignored. In utter despair the Eng- 
lish in the Transvaal who have been spe- 
cially invited there by the Boers, are looking 
to London as the only possible protecting 
power. The Cape Colony friends of Kruger 
are no better off. He pays no attention to 
them and they, too, are compelled to join 
the Uitlanders of Johannesburg in looking to 
England as the only source of relief. 


Imperialism in 
South Africa. 









CaN the tropics be permanently colonized 
by Europeans, and particularly by men of 
the Anglo-Saxon race? This is the question 
that now occupies much attention in view of 
the mad struggle among the chief European 
Governments for a share of all those parts of 
tropical Africa and Asia still held by inferior 
races. And the general opinion seems to be 
that there is something in the tropical cli- 
mate inimical to Europeans, who cannot live 
and work there as the natives can, and who 
must, therefore, be content with a few years’ 
residence, occupying the country solely as 
rulers, and as exploiters of native labor. 
Again and again the statement is made in 
the public press, and by writers of some au- 
thority, that “ white men cannot live and 
work in the tropics;” and this dogma is 
made the foundation of theories as to our 
conduct toward the natives, and is often 
held to justify us in inducing or compelling 
them to work for us by methods which do not 
very much differ in their results from modi- 
fied slavery. It therefore becomes important 
to ascertain whether this dogma is true or 
false; and on this question, having myself 
lived and worked for twelve years within 
ten degrees of the equator, in the Amazon 
valley and in the Malay Archipelago, I have 
formed a very definite opinion. 

A few preliminary remarks are needed to 
clear the ground. In the first place, we 
must clearly distinguish between the cli- 
mate and the diseases of the tropics. Most 
people form their opinions from the effects 
of those tropical diseases which prevail in 
the cities and towns where Europeans most 
congregate, or of the climate in the very 
worst portions of the tropical regions. The 
great trading centers of tropical America, 
from Havana and Vera Cruz to Rio de Jan- 
eiro, owe their extreme unhealthiness to two 
main causes—the absence of all effective 
Sanitary arrangements among the native 
population, and the fact that they were for 
Several centuries emporiums of the slave 
trade. It is to this latter cause that Dr. C. 
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Creighton, one of the greatest authorities om 
the history of epidemic diseases, traces the 
origin and persistence of the fatal yellow 
fever, which is only endemic in the slave 
trade area on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
The slave ships reached their destination in 
a state of indescribable filth, which year 
after year was poured out into the shallow 
water of the harbors, and soon formed a per- 
manent constituent of the soil between high 
and low water marks. In the Hast there 
were no such slave ships and there is no yel- 
low fever; but the overcrowding in all cen- 
ters of population, and the neglect of sanita- 
tion, both by the natives and by their Eng- 
lish rulers in India, who knowing better are 
most to blame, produces and propagates 
plague and other zymotic diseases. But 
these are in no way due to the tropical cli- 
mate, since three centuries ago plague was 
as prevalent in the cities of England as it is 
now ‘in those of India. 

Still more commonly associated with the 
tropics are the various forms of malarial 
fevers, but ‘these also are in no sense due to 
the climate, but simply to ignorant dealing 
with the soil. My own experience has shown 
me that swamps and marshes near the equa- 
tor are perfectly healthy so long as they are 
left nearly in a state of nature—that is, cov- 
ered with a dense forest or other vegetation. 
It is when extensive marshy areas are 


cleared for cultivation, and for half the year 


are dried up by the tropical sun, that they 
become deadly. 1 have lived for months to- 
gether in or close to tropical swamps, both 
in the Amazon valley, in Borneo and in the 
Moluccas, without a day’s illness; but when 
living in open cultivated marshy districts I 
almost invariably had malarial fever, the I 
believe the worst types of these fevers are 
due to unwholesome food. But here again, 
malaria was equally prevalent in England 
less than two centuries ago. 

If we take the great belt, about two thou- 
sand miles wide, extending from twelve to 
fifteen degrees north and south of the equa- 
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tor, we have an enormous area, by far the 
larger part of which is not only well adapted 
for European colonization in the true sense, 
that is, for permanent occupation by white 
men, but is also with proper sanitary precau- 
tions the most healthy and enjoyable part of 
the world, and that in which the laborer can 
obtain the maximum return with the mini- 
mum of toil. I formed this opinion in 1851 
when returning down the Rio Negro and 
Amazon after four years’ residence there, 
and my subsequent eight years’ experience 
in the East has only confirmed it. I then 
‘wrote as follows: 

“It is a vulgar error, copied and repeated 
from one book to another, that in the tropics 
the luxuriance of the vegetation overpowers 
the efforts of man. Just the reverse is the 
case: Nature and climate are nowhere so 
favorable to the laborer, and I fearlessly as- 
ert that here (on the Rio Negro) the prime- 
val forest can be converted into rich pasture 
or into cultivated fields, gardens and or- 
chards, containing every variety of produce, 
with half the labor, and, what is of more 
importance, in less than half the time that 
would be required at home.” Then, after 
giving some details as to the various crops 
that may be grown and the varieties of 
fruits, vegetables and animal food that can 
be easily had, I conclude thus: 

“Now I unhesitatingly affirm that two or 
three families, containing half a dozen work- 
ing and industrious men and boys, and being 
able to bring a capital in goods of £50 ($250), 
might in three years find themselves in pos- 
session of all I have mentioned. Supposing 
them togbecome used to the mandiocca and 
maize bread, they would, with the exception 
of clothing, have no one necessary or luxury 
to purchase; they.would be abundantly sup- 
plied with pork, beef and mutton, poultry, 
eggs, butter, milk and cheese, coffee and 
cocoa, molasses and sugar. Delicious fish, 
turtles and turtles’ eggs and a great variety 
-of game would furnish their table with con- 
stant variety, while vegetables would not be 
wanting, with fruits; both cultivated and 
wild, in superfluous abundance, and of a 
quality that we at home rarely obtain. 
“Oranges and lemons, figs and grapes, melons 
and watermelons, jack fruit, custard apples, 
‘cashews, pineapples, etc., are among the 
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commonest, while numerous palm and other 
forest fruits furnish delicious drinks and del- 
icacies which every one soon gets very fond 
of. Both animal and vegetable oils can be 
procured for light and cooking. And then, 
having provided for the body, what lovely 
gardens and shady walks might be made! 
How easy to form natural orchid bowers and 
ferneries ! What elegant avenues of palms 
might be planted ! What lovely climbers 
abound to train over arbors or up the walls 
of the house!” 

But, it is objected, this cannot be done 
without hard work, and we know that 
“white men cannot live and work in the 
tropics.” But I maintain that we know 
nothing of the kind. It is not the fact that 
white men cannot permanently live and work 
in the tropics. Work of some sort, there as 
here, is a condition of healthy life. But with 
a reasonable amount of work—and such is 
the beneficence of nature that little is need- 
ed—man can not only live permanently but 
most healthily and enjoyably in those por- 
tions of the tropics I-am referring to, and 
probably, with special precautions, in every 
part. I will now give some of the facts bear- 
ing upon this question. 

My own experience assures me that I owe 
my long life and comparatively good health 
to my twelve years’ residence in the uniform 
climate and pure air of the equatorial for- 
ests, altho I suffered frequently from fevers, 
and on one occasion was brought to the 
very point of death. I was a very delicate 
child, with weak lungs, and at the age of 
sixteen or seventeen suffered from serious 
ulcerations of the lungs, and was only saved 
by the application of Dr. Ramage’s com- 
mon-sense air-treatment, somewhat anal- 
ogous to that now being introduced for 
consumption. When I came home in 
1862, altho much weakened by other ill- 
ness, my lungs were quite sound; and I 
distinctly trace my recovery to an open-air 
life in an equable, warm, pure atmos- 
phere. My work as a collector of natural 
history specimens led to my being out of 
doors for six or seven hours during the heat 
of the day, and I found that I could take as 
much exercise without fatigue as I could at 
home. 

At Para, in 1848, 1 saw a striking case of 
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how a white man can work in the tropics. 
A tall, gentlemanly young Scotchman, find- 
ing no suitable occupation, and seeing that 
good milk was scarce in the city, determined 
to turn milkman. He hired a hut and some 
sheds about half a mile away, surrounded 
by second-growth forest and coarse grassy 
fields, obtained three or four cows, and when 
I made his acquaintance had got his busi- 
ness in full swing, and his work was cer- 
tainly rather heavy... He lived absolutely 
alone; all the fodder for his cows when in 
milk had to be cut with a scythe and car- 
ried to the sheds where they were kept; 
water had also to be brought to them and 
the sheds kept clean. Early in the morning 
the cows were milked, filling two large cans, 
when he immediately started for the city 
carrying them from a yoke across the shol- 
ders in the orthodox manner and making his 
rounds to all the houses he served. Return- 
ing, he had to get his own breakfast. Then 
for several hours there was grass-cutting 
and attending to the cows, and getting his 
own dinner. Yet often in the early evening 
he was dressed and made calls, often at the 
very houses he had served with milk in the 
morning. Notwithstanding this hard work, 
with the thermometer from 80 to 90 degrees 
or upward every day, he was the picture of 
health and appeared to enjoy his life. * 

It is a well-known fact that in Ceylon and 
India the men who enjoy the best health are 
the enthusiastic sportsmen who seize every 
opportunity of getting away from civiliza- 
tion, and who often submit to much priva- 
tion and fatigue with benefit rather than in- 
jury to their health. Our soldiers, again, 
even in the unhealthy climate of India, most 
of which is really outside the tropics, have 
to do a good deal of work, and when march- 
ing against an enemy undergo much fatigue, 
and we do not hear that they are unequal to 
it on account of the heat. The same is even 
more clearly the case with our sailors, who 
do their regular work when stationed in the 
tropics, and do not suffer injury either from 
the climate or the work, if not exposed to 
infectious disease while on shore. The edi- 
tor of the Ceylon Observer, commenting on 
my letter in the Daily Chronicle, adduces 
case after case of officers, planters, doctors, 
etc., who have lived from twenty-five up to 
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fifty-eight years in Ceylon and have retained 
almost continuous good health. He also re- 
fers to Dutch families descended from set- 
tlers who came out from 150 to 200 years 
ago, and who have. maintained average good 
health even in the hot country of the plains. 
In the Moluccas there are even more strik- 
ing examples, many of the Dutch families 
having been continuously on the islands for 
300 years, and they have still the fair com- 
plexions and robustness of form character- 
istic of their kinsfolk in Holland. The Gov- 
ernment physician at Amboyna, a German, 
assured me also that the race is quite as pro- 
lific as in Europe, families of ten or a dozen 
children being not uncommon. The Dutch, 
however, live sensibly in the tropics, doing 
all their official work between the hours of 
7 and 12 a.m., resting in the afternoon, and 
going out in the evening. 

But perhaps the most conclusive example 
is that of Queensland, the climate of which 
is completely tropical; yet white men work 
in every part of it. Whether as gold miners, 
sheep shearers, sugar workers or railway 
builders, there has never been any complaint 
that white men cannot work; while almost 
all the heavy mechanical work of the coun- 
try, engineering of every kind, carpentering 
and all the various building trades, and the 
scores of varied industries of a civilized 
community are carried on by white work- 
men without any difficulty and with no spe- 
cial effect on their general health. This 
case really settles the question. 

The fact is that white men can live and 
work anywhere in the tropics, if they are 
obliged, and unless they are obliged they will 
not, as a rule, work even in the most tem- 
perate regions. Hence, wherever there are 
inferior races, the white men get these to 
work for them, and the kinds of work per- 
formed by these inferiors become infra dig. 
for the white man. This is the real reason 
why the myth, as to white men not being 
able to work in the tropics, has been spread 
abroad. It applies in most cases to agri- 
cultural work only, because natives can 
usually be got to do this kind of work, while 
that of the skilled mechanics has usually to 
be done by white men. And another reason is 
that it is only by getting cheap labor in 
quantity that fortunes can be made in most 
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‘tropical countries. But when people come 
to recognize that the fortune-makers, wheth- 
er by gold mining, speculating or any of the 
various forms of thinly-veiled slavery, are 
not by any means the happiest, the healthi- 
est or the wisest men, whereas those who 
really work, under the’ best conditions, so as 
to receive the whole produce of their labor, 
may be both healthy and happy, will usually 
live longer and enjoy life more, and by 
working in association may obtain all the 
necessaries and comforts of existence—then 
the enormous advantage of living in the best 
parts of the tropics will become evident. For 
not only is nature so much more productive 
that equal amounts of produce may be ob- 
tained with half or perhaps a quarter of the 
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labor required in northern lands, but the 
essentials of a happy and an easy life are so 
much fewer in number. Houses may be 
slighter and far less costly; clothing may be 
reduced to less than half what is required 
here; fuel is only wanted for cooking; while 
the enjoyability of the early morning hours 
is so great that everybody rises before the 
sun, and thus comparatively little artificial 
light is required. When all this is fully real- 
ized we may hope to see co-operative colonies 
established in many tropical lands, where 
families of the same grade of education and 
refinement may so live as really to enjoy the 
best that life can give them. Thus only, in 
my opinion, can the best use be made of the 
tropics. ; 
Lonvon, ENGLAND. 


WHITE MEN IN THE TROPICS. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM FREMONT BLACKMAN, PH.D., 


Or Yare University. 


THE opinion has lately been expressed by 
Benjamin Kidd and Charles H. Pearson that 
the white man can never labor successfully 
and propagate his kind within the tropics. 
And this view is now held by perhaps the 
larger number of writers on acclimatization 
and colonization.’ It requires, however, more 
precise statement and further examination. 
I can only suggest here certain points rela- 
tive to the inquiry. . 

To begin with, it will not do to lump all 
tropical regions together, after the manner of 
these writers, in a single phrase and judg- 
ment; isothermal lines must be reckoned 
with as well as parallels of latitude, and also 
differences of location—insular, continental, 
coastwise, interior—and of topographical 
configuration, of altitude, of atmospheric hu- 
midity, of rainfall, of soil, of flora. Thus, it 
is unintelligent to place Honolulu in the 
same climatic class with Timbuktu or Bom- 
bay, tho these are not very much nearer 
the equator. i“ 

It is probable that a similar distinction 
must be made between the several Euro- 





1 See two articles on Acclimatization by Prof. W. Z 
Ripley, ~ the a ence = . nears and 
pril, 1896, containing a large number of refer 
the literature of the Sabject. —_— 
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pean peoples, as concerns their facility of 
acclimatization in hot regions. Italians, 
as in the Americas; Spaniards, as in 
Cuba; the Portuguese, as in Hawaii; even 
the French, as in Bourbon, seem to have 
adapted themselves somewhat more readily 
hitherto than have more northern stocks to 
tropical conditions. This is perhaps a hint 
from nature to planters and promoters with- 
in equatorial regions as to the best Euro- 
pean sources for their labor supply. 

So far as temperature is concerned, it is 
not likely that that, taken by itself, whether 
high or low, can permanently repel or over- 
whelm the Caucasian. He must, indeed, 
both adapt and habituate himself in the 
tropics to great and continuous heat; and 
even so it will prove disastrous in many 
cases for a generation or two, as it will also 
probably diminish permanently the enter- 
prise and activity of the race. This will re- 
sult not alone from the direct depressing ef- 
fect of constant heat on the nervous system, 
but also from the lesser amount of oxygen 
in a given bulk of air, slower respiration and 
consequent impairment of the blood, dimin- 
ished flow of urine, increased action of the 
liver, tending to reaction and hepatic de- 
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posit, and increased action of the skin, re- 
sulting frequently in chill’. 

The one fatal feature of low equatorial re- 
gions—malaria—is disastrous to eolored races 
as it is to white. Thus, Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond sets it down? as the second sure fact 
concerning African fever that natives suffer 
from it “equally with Europeans.” Changes 
of residence within the tropics are common- 
ly more fatal to blacks than to whites.* The 
National Board of Health stated in 1880* that 
the vital statistics of Cuba “ demonstrate 
conclusively, as statistics of all Southern 
countries have invariably done, that the 
old idea that the negro surpassed the white 
in enduring tropical or Southern climates 
was false; that in truth the colored death 
rate is habitually greater.” “For twenty- 
three large cities of the South, according to 
the reports of the National Board of Health 
for 1881, the rate (of mortality) for malarial 
fever was 100.4 per 100,000 for the whites, 
and 133.0 for the negroes.” For the year 
1897 the death-rate due to this cause was 
three times as great for the blacks as the 
whites in New Orleans; two and two-thirds 
as great in Memphis; 60 per cent. greater in 
Charleston, and 40 per cent. greater in 
Savannah.’ During the Civil War, “the av- 
erage rate of admissions to hospitals for ma- 
larial diseases was 522 per 1,000 for the white 
troops and 829 for the colored troops. .. . The 
average death-rate for malarial diseases was 
3.36 per 1,000 for the whites and 10.03 for 
the colored troops.* From yellow fever, 
however, the negro is relatively, though not 
entirely, immune. 

And in so far as the blacks, in particular 
Southern regions which they have long in- 
habited, resist certain zymotic diseases more 
successfully than the whites, the fact does 
not of itself prove that they are by racial 
constitution more impervious to those dis- 
eases and hence better adapted to live in the 

“countries which they infest, any more than 





.__1 See paper by Surgeon General Sir William 
in Transactions of the Seventh iaterpatecet Can: 
grees of Hygiene and Demography, Vol. X, p. 165, et 


. Tropical Africa, p. 44. 
The pee in Ratzel, anthropogeographie, Zweiter 


* Report, p, 224. 
5 From reports furnished me by curtesy of health 


officers. 
° Hoffman, Race a and Tendencies of the 


American Negro, Pp. 
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the enormous fatality of measles when first 
introduced into the Hawalian and Fijian 
islands proved that the Pacific islander, as 
such, is peculiarly susceptible to that mal- 
ady. The fact seems to be—and the “ germ 
theory ” of disease helps to explain it~—that 
many diseases tend to lose their virulence 
when successive generations are subjected 
to their influence; they “run out.” How 
great an effect this law will have on the 
permanent occupation of torrid regions by 
white races it is still too early to determine. 
It seems to be established that the mortal- 
ity of Europeans in tropical countries has 
been greatly diminished in recent years by 
the establishment of hygienic habits and 
sanitary conditions. I will adduce only two 
examples among many, the experience of 
the Dutch and the British armies in India. 
In the former, the death rate for the thirty 
years following 1819 was 113.9 per 1,000; in 
a like period following 1850, it was 59.2, and 
in the highlands only 46.2.7 The change in 
this regard which has taken place in the 
British Indian army is also very instructive. 
“Tt is on record that in the year 1757 only 

five out of the 250 soldiers who came to 
Madras in August of the previous year sur- 
vived.” After the transfer of the country 
from the East India Company to the Crown, 
in 1858, sanitary commissioners were ap- 
pointed, municipalities were erected, the 
food supply was increased by irrigation and 
otherwise, purer and more abundant water 
was provided, as well as systems of drain- 
age and of filth-removal, vaccination was 
introduced, hospitals and dispensaries were 
built, and a popular literature on health top- 
ics was created; and as a result of all this 
the mortality of natives in the great cities 
was much diminished,* while the death rate 
of European soldiers was reduced from 69 
per 1,000 in 1863, to about 14 per 1,000 in 
1890.2 It is Stokvis’s striking conclusion 
that whereas the several European armies 
stationed within the tropics formerly suf- 

7™Dr. C. L. van der Burg, in Transactions of the 
Seventh International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, Vol. X, p. 172. 

8 The deaths from cholera in Bombay reached an 
Bor a the ike period 1si0.88 they averaged 401 > simi: 
latly ef Madres and Calcutta. ‘See tables in Trans- 
actions, etc , XI, 57-9. 

® Thus Surgeon-General Sir William Moore ; accord- 
ing fo Prof. J. Lome Notter the ee death rate 


uropean soldiers in India from 1 was about 55 
per thousand. 
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fered a death rate of 100-129 per 1,000, this 
has now been reduced to 15-30.1 What assur- 
ances have those who prophesy thus confi- 
dently that the white man can “never” 
live and thrive within the tropics, that the 
advance of sanitary and medical science 
may not only carry this ameliorative process 
much further, but may even put a new face 
on the matter by the entire conquest or great 
mitigation of the diseases in question? What 
has been done by vaccination, inoculation 
and anti-toxins in the case of small-pox, 
rabies and diphtheria, and by sanitation 
and quarantines in the case of plague and 
cholera, may yet be done with zymotic and 
malarial diseases, so that a relative immu- 
nity, at least, from their ravages may be 
everywhere enjoyed. 

The current view that the European stock 
invariably and seriously deteriorates in the 
tropics is probably not true as concerns the 
more favorably located portions. Clements 
R. Markham, C.B., reports? concerning the 
only six European families within his per- 
sonal knowledge who had lived for more 
than two centuries on the tropical uplands 
of Peru, without probable admixture of In- 
dian blood; and in all these cases there had 
certainly been no deterioration, either. phys- 
ical or mental. “The hight, the chest de- 
velopment, the fresh complexion, the powers 
of endurance” had all been maintained in- 
tact. Dr. G. M. Giles, having charge of the 
Lawrence Military Asylum, a large school 
for the children of soldiers, at Sanawar, 
Punjab, says: cs 

“ Personally, I am inclined to doubt if there 
be any marked differences between children 
reared in India and in England; at any rate, 
if they get a fair share of the hills. ‘The fact 
is that the notions that have sprung up on 
this point are without exception the result of 
desultory general observation, entirely un- 
checked by the numerical method.” 

This agrees with the conclusion of Waitz: | 

“Tt is possible to establish a race of Euro- 
pean children in the tropics, which after a few 
generations will be able, for the most part, to 
support the same bodily fatigues as the orig- 
inal inhabitant.” 


So far as the case of. Hawaii throws any 


1 Deber versanente de Rassenpathologie, pp. 10- 
12. cited by van der Burg. 
2 Transactions, etc., p. 181. 





light on the question, it is Aaietiney favora- 
ble to this view: 

“There is. no deterioration of: aniline 
families from generation ‘to generation, either 
physically or mentally, but.there are indications 
of a contrary tendency.” * 


As to the specific anestion of field labor or 
other strenuous physical exertion by. whites 
in hot climates, no very extensive and decisive 
inquiries have been made, so far as I am 
aware. The popular impression concerning 
the matter is doubtless correct in part; but 
observations in Florida, extending through a 
period of fifteen years, in winters and sum- 
mers alike, have convinced me that a conclu- 
sion of this nature may be adopted almost 
universally and without question, which nev- 
ertheless. is on the whole incorrect. In Ha- 
waii white men have for two generations 
been engaged in small farming, in ranching, 
in all manner of field work, without injurious 
effect. Sunstroke is unknown. Hawaii, to 
be sure, has an exceptional climate, but re- 
cent experience in northern Quensland, un- 
der strictly tropical conditions, seems to 
point the same way. According to T. M. 
Donovan,* many of the large plantations 
there have been broken up into small farms 
of about eighty acres each, and sold at easy 
terths to white farmers. 

“Where a few years ago there was a large 
plantation worked by gangs of South Sea 
Islanders, there are now twenty or thirty com- 
fortable homesteads. And the contention that 
white European labor could not stand the field 
work is blown into thin air by the practical 
experience of thousands of white laborers all 
along the coast. The black labor question is 
settling itself; it is only a matter of time until 
the sugar industry can entirely do away with 
Kanaka labor.” 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that the 
effort to colonize the hot regions with whites 
has been made, for the most part, during a 
period when immense expanses of new, rich 
and comparatively unoccupied territory ly- 
ing both in the north and south temperate 
zones have been opened to immigrants. Nat- 
urally these have been peopled first. No 
other such lands remain to be discovered and 





8 Ex-President S. B. Dole, in Harpers’ Weekly, Feb. 
, 1898. 

4% Industrial Expansion in Queensland, in West 
minster Review for March, 1897. 
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possessed. And when the pressure of popu- 
lation upon limits of territory and means of 
subsistence jn these: new regions becomes 
great—as is already beginning to be the case 
—fresh incentives will bé felt to push on into 
the tropics. Probably some relief will come, 
as formerly, from a diminishing birth-rate; 
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but doubtless, also, efforts more strenuous 
and more scientific will be made than has 
heretofore been the case to overcome the dif- 
culties of residence in hot countries. The 
final result can hardly be doubtful, though 
it may be long postponed. 


New Haven, Conn. 


TRAMP BOYS. 


BY JOSIAH FLYNT. 


THERE are about seven thousand boys in 
the United States who live, from one end of 
the year to the other, exclusively in tramp 
life. It is impossible to take an exact cen- 
sus of all—they are too migratory—but I base 
my estimate on over ten years’ acquaintance 
with American tramp life, and on travels 
with tramps which have taken ‘me into thirty 
States. In winter, there are easily five hun- 
dred tramp boys in New York city alone. Of 
course, there are more than this number who 
have to pick up their living in a more or less 
tramp fashion, but I refer to the lads who 
actually belong to the tramp fraternity and 
are part and parcel of its manifestations. 
They are called “ kids” and “ prushuns ” in 
the hobo’s vernacular, and when they take 
tramp names, always have to add the suffix 
“kid” to the name of the town from which 
they claim to have come, and by which they 
are distinguished, but they are known to 
the general public merely as truants and “in- 
corrigibles.” No. one acquainted with the 
tramp world, however, would mistake them 
for anything but what they are. Stylish 
clothes and a bath could not change their 
shambling gait, rounded shoulders, harsh 
voices and exaggerated “tough” manner. 
Even upon the youngest the life has had its 
effect, and a tramp could easily single them 
out in a miscellaneous collection of boys. 
Their average age is about fourteen years, 
but there are some nearly eighteen and 
others not yet ten. 

They are in tramp life, to use a homely ex- 
pression, because the tramp “ needs them in 
his business.” The tramp, as a class, or the 
hoboes (hautes beaua), as I prefer to call them, 


came upon the scene not long after the Civil 
War, and many of them soon discovered that 
it was much easier for a boy to excite sym- 
pathy than for a man, and they began to 
entice youngsters into the life. It was im- 
material to them where they found the boys, 
or who were their parents, so long as they 
were quick, intelligent and willing. These 
are the necessary qualifications for a suc- 
cessful ‘‘ prushun,” and although there are 
some boys much more willing and active 
than others, the great majority of them are 
bright and attractive. Rich and poor alike 
contribute to their class. A  millionaire’s 
son, if a hobo can catch him near a railway 
watering tank and fascinate him with inter- 
esting stories, is as liable to conscription as 
the young hopeful of a poor workingman. 
The only thing necessary is that the lad 
should have a romantic temperament. If he 
has gone through a course of “ dime novels” 
before the hobo meets him it makes it all the 
easier for the latter to fire his imagination 
with accounts of wild Western life, but there 
are youngsters unable to read that he has 
influenced. 

In New York city it is the boy of the slums 
that the hobo is most likely to reach. While 
in the city he spends most of his time in the 
congested districts, they are the best places 
for him to find charity, as Well as to hide his 
vagabondage, and he naturally sees a great 
deal of the local boys. If he is in search of 
one to take away with him on his travels, he 
prawls about the streets, acquainting him- 
self with the boys’ playgrounds and gather- 
ing places. Before long,.he is sure to find a 
collection of lads which he thinks he can 
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influence, and then he tries to get the boy 
who seems to him the most promising. Watch 
him at his preliminary work. He is seated 
on an ash barrel, a crowd of gamins gazing 
up at him with admiring eyes. When he 
tells his stories, each one thinks that he is 
being talked to just as much as the rest, and 
yet. somehow, little by little, there is a fa- 
vorite who is getting more and more than 
his share of the winks and smiles; soon the 
most exciting parts of the stories are grad- 
ually devoted to him alone, but in such. an 
artful way that he himself fails to notice it 
at first. It is not long, however, before he 
feels his iniportance. He begins to wink, 
-too, but just as slyly as his charmer, and his 
little mouth curls into a return smile when 
the others are not looking. “I’m his favor- 
ite, I am,” he thinks. “ He’ll take me with 
him, he will, and show me things.” 

He is what the hobo calls “ petrified,” 
which means as‘much as anything else, hyp- 
notized. The stories that he has heard 
amount to very little in themselves, but the 
way they are told, the happy-go-lucky man- 
ner, the subtle partiality, the winning voice, 
and the sensitiveness of the boy’s nature to 
things of wonder, all combine to turn his 
head. Then his own parents cannot control 
him as.can this slouching wizard. 

In the country the favorite gathering place 
for boys likely to be attracted by tramp 
life as well as for the hoboes is the railway 
watering tank. For over twenty years .the 
hoboes have used the railroads as thorough- 
fares, béating their way on trains and sleep- 
ing at night in box-cars, sand houses and at 
camp-fires near the track. The watering- 
tank is their ‘‘ depot,” because they can 
board freight trains here while the trains are 
taking water. 

In our provincial towns it is well known to 
the boys that there is generally a collection 
of interesting wanderers to be found at the 
watering tank, and during the long summer 
months, when time often drags heavily on 
their hands, they like to join the hoboes and 
listen to their tales-of adventure. If one of 
them appeals to some member of the gang 
who is looking for a “prushun,” the same 
process of “ petrifying” is gone through as 
in the case of city boys, and it is often possi- 
ble to get a lad from the country to run 
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away more quickly than one of the. metro-. 
politan training, because he is less. suspi- 
cious. 

Once “on the road,” the life of these boys 
can only be likened to that of slaves. Their 
duty is to do exactly what their “ jockers,” 
the men who-have enticed them on to “ the 
road,” command, and they are expected, if 
necessary, to find their “ jockers’ ” meals, 
clothes and even lodging house money. 
Some become expert beggars in a few weeks, 
and are much prized by the men with whom 
they travel to the end of their “ prushun” 
apprenticeship, and there are others who re- 
quire a year and more before they are suc- 
cessful even in finding their food. Once 
trained, however, and if they are carefully 
exploited, many of them take in as much 
as $5 a day, the money going, of course, to 
their “ jockers,’ and eventually to the sa- 
loon-keeper. During the process of getting 
trained they are kicked, slapped and gener- 
ally maltreated, and on occasions they are 
loaned, traded and even sold. It avails them 
very little to run away from a cruel 
“‘ jocker,” for unless they return home, which 
most of them are ashamed to do, they are 
sure to be picked up by some one else before 
they have gone far. Not ull hoboes travel 
with boys, but there are so many who do 
that it is useless for a runaway “ prushun,” 
who remains in the life, to keep free of them. 
They are bound to run across him some- 
where, on a freight train or at some popular 


“hang-out,” and they either persuade or 


compel him to take up a “ prushun’s” bur- 
den again. 

This burden has to be carried until the boy 
is able to defend himself and come off victo- 
rious in a fisticuff with his “ jocker,” or un- 
til he has reached an age when he is obvious- 
ly too old to travel any longer as a “ kid.” 
The age limit varies in different cases, but it 
is seldom that one finds a boy in the “ pru- 
shun” class after he has passed his eight- 
eenth year. 

Once emancipated, to use the hobo word, 
the boy is supposed to go and look for re- 
venge. Some do this and some do not, but 
all are told that the revenge when they get 
it will offset all the misery and trouble they 
have had to put up with as “ prushuns.” In- 
deed, this is the one reward held out to them. 
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_ From the time they get into tramp life, as 


boys, until they enter into the joys of the 
emancipated, they are led to believe that 
when emancipation comes they can go and 
“snare ” some other boy of romantic temper- 
ament, and make him slave for them as they 
have slaved for others. West of the Mis- 
sissippi River there is a regular gang of 
these “ ex-kids,” as they are called, and the 
bulk of them are supposed ‘to be looking for 
revenge. In certain parts of the country, 


thanks to. the intelligence of magistrates and 


court judges, who have learned what it 
means when a boy is found in the company 
of a hobo, it is very dangerous to attempt 
any “snaring,” or to be arrested with a boy 
“in tow,” because very severe sentences are 
meted out to men who travel with young- 
sters, and this is one of the reasons why 
some “ ex-kids,” as well as a number of the 
hoboes, have given up “ prushun ” compan- 
ionship. Another reason is that some find 
the business heartless and cruel. There are 
so many, however, who favor the custom 
that tramp life in the United States is con- 
tinually being recruited from the boys of 
the country, and every year a number, of 
them take the places of those who have fin- 
ished their apprenticeship. Those who come 
to New York generally arrive in winter, the 
time their “ jockers” travel to the large 
cities to get the benefit of lodging house 
shelter and cheap restaurant living. They 
also put in an appearance in summer for a 
day or so, but at this time of year the bulk 
of them are scattered along the different 
railroads. They are the most difficult lads in 
the world to locate and get hold of. Except- 
ing during the coldest months, and even 
then, if they go South, they are continually 
on the move, and it is impossible to keep 
track of them long enough to do them much 
good. When they have committed a crime 
and are put in such prisons as the Tombs to 
await trial, they get the benefit of that very 
worthy institution, the Tombs School, and 
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come under the good influence of men and 
women connected with such reforms, but 
only a small number commit crimes suffi- 
ciently grave to be lodged in jail, and the re- 
form school seems also to have but very little 
effect on their natures. The great majority 
of American tramps have spent a part of 
their boyhood in reformatories, but they 
went on tramp life again when released. It 
is exceedingly hard to reform a boy who has 
once been in tramp life, and I fear that the 
most of those who are now “ prushuns ” are 
destined to develop into full fledged tramps. 
It is possible, however, to prevent a great 
many boys from ever becoming “ pru- 
shuns,” or learning much about life among 
tramps, and my purpose in writing this arti- 
cle is to call attention to the methods which 
I believe will accomplish this end. I have 
referred to the fact that some magistrates 
are acquainted with the position of the boys 
in Hoboland, and punish their seducers very 
severely. It seems to me that this is the best 
remedy that can be applied. The boys them- 
selves have been sinned against more than 
they have sinned, and punishment for them 
does not seem fair, and, as has been stated, 
is in many cases ineffectual. If it were rec- 
ognized, however, throughout the tramp 
world that every man caught in company 
with a boy, who was known to be his “ pru- 
shun,” would receive, say, a year in the pen- 
itentiary—such sentences have already been 
given for this offense—tramp boys would 
not be so numerous as they are to-day, and 
Hoboland would be deprived of one of its 
main resources in keeping up its strength. 
As yet there is no uniform legislation in all 
the States by which a severe punishment 
ean be given tramps who travel with boys, 
but it is at least possible for magistrates to 
give tramps the full benefit of the law as it 
applies to vagrancy, and in some communi- 
ties this is now so severe that special legisla- 
tion is unnecessary to secure the desired 
ends. 

New York Ciry, 
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THE NEW LIBERAL LEADER. 


BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P. 


THERE is nothing to be said against the 
choice of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as 
leader of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons, while there is a great deal to be 
said in its favor. A London Liberal journal, 
while thoroughly approving of the selection, 
did, indeed, admit out of pure good humor 
that the name of the new leader is, by reason 
of its length, rather a trying one for the 
newspaper reporters and the writers of lead- 
ing articles. But it is not easy to see what 
could be done to get these important persons 
out of the difficulty. Men in these countries 
are very proud of their family names, and 
we can hardly expect Sir Henry to entertain 
any proposition for the leaving out of the 
Campbell or the Bannerman. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman is by means of its hyphen made into 
one name, and we cannot expect its wearer 
to enter into a sort of compromise by leaving 
out the first two syllables or the last three. 
We might as well invite him to call himself 
Sir Henry Campman or Sir Henry Bellban- 
ner. In Octave Feuillet’s romance, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur de Camors,” the hero is invited on cer- 
tain highly advantageous conditions to 
change his name for another, and he dis- 
poses of the invitation by simply replying 
“Je m’appelle Camors.” The new leader of 
the party in the House of Commons would 
probably reply to a similar suggestion, ‘I 
am called Campbell-Bannerman.” It will 
uot make any matter in the House so far as 
the debating is concerned, for there, of 
course, he must not be referred to by name, 
and is only spoken of as the right honorable 
gentleman. Apart from the length of his 
name the new leader has everything to rec- 
ommend him. He is not, indeed, a great 
parliamentary orator like Gladstone; but 
then, what living man is? He is not, per- 
haps, as powerful a debater of the hewing 
and slashing order as the late leader, Sir 
William Harcourt; but then, what other 
available man comes any nearer to such a 
position? Sir Henry is an excellent debater 
and can make a telling speech on any sub- 
ject which is likely to come before the House 
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of Commons. He is a man of sound judgment 
and long experience, who has more than 
once held high office and has always proved 
himself a most successful administrator. He 
has a keen sense of humor, is most genial 
and agreeable in manner, and is’ very popu- 
lar inside the House of Commons and out- 
side. Then he has a high social position, 
which counts for much in favor of a political 
leader in this country, and he can entertain 
his party, which likewise counts for a good 
deal. I do not believe that he ever made an 
enemy, and I know that he has made many 
friends even among those who have little 
sympathy with some of his political opinions. 
Every one believes in his absolute sincerity, 
and he certainly did not.put himself out of 
the way, in the slightest degree, to obtain his 
present position. If I were a member of the 
Liberal party I woud certainly have pressed 
forward the name of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
but I suppose Herbert Gladstone himself 
would not have listened to the Suggestion, 
and so there is nothing more to be said on 
the subject. 

I have alluded to the rigid usage in the 
House of Commons which prevents us from 
speaking of any member by his name, and 
compels us to refer to him as the honorable 
member for this or that constituency. This 
form, however, is liable to a great deal of 
variety, and occasionally demands for the 
sake of precision and propriety a somewhat 
bewildering expansion. For instance, one 
may have to refer to the honorable and gal- 
lant gentleman the member for Blankshire, 
if the personage in question be a soldier; or 
the honorable and learned gentleman the 
member for Blankshire, if he be a lawyer; 
or if he be also a Privy Councilor he must 
be mentioned as the right honorable and gal- 
lant gentleman or the right honorable and 
learned gentleman, and so on. The necessity 
of conforming to this rule occasionally checks 
the rush and mars the effect of an orator’s 
eloquence. “1 tell the right honorable and 
gallant gentleman the member for Blank- 
shire that he has entirely failed to under- 












stand the argument so ably put forward by 
my right honorable and learned friend the 
member for Blanktown,” is not a sort of 
sentence which lends itself to rhetorical im- 
pressiveness. Then, again, a speaker in the 
flow of his argument is apt to forget the 
name of the constituency represented by the 
member to whom he is replying, and the 
sentence becomes broken up in this sort of 
way: “I tell the right hondrable and gallant 
gentleman the member for—the member 
tor—’ here the orator fails to remember what 
place the right honorable and gallant gentle- 
man represents, and he has to stoop down 
and ask some friend near him in tones of im- 
patience and agony, which are audible all 
through the House, “‘ What place does Bug- 
gins represent?” It is doubtful if Cicero 
himself could always be eloquent under such 
conditions. How would the denunciatory 
apostrophe to Catiline have gone if the orator 
had to ask the honorable and gallant gentle- 
man the member for—‘‘ What place does Cat- 
iline represent?” “How long will the honor- 
able member for that place [naming it] con- 
tinue to abuse our patience?” Even where 
the constitnency is not mentioned the for- 
mula is apt to become ludicrously mixed up 
in the sentence. 1 heard a somewhat solemn 
orator once say: “I must now refer to my 
right honorable friend below me’s point.” 
The House had a great respect for the orator, 
but a titter ran along the benches al! the 
same. 

We have had much sensation lately caused 
by the publication of a new novel, called 
“The Two Standards.” The author is a 
Catholic priest living in England, the Rev. 
Dr. Barry. Some ten years ago Dr. Barry 
made a great success by his first novel, “‘ The 
New Antigone,” which I dare say found 
many readers in the United States. ‘“ The 
Two Standards” has only been published 
quite lately and has already gone through 
Several editions. It is a novel about music, 
society, morals and money-making. “The 
Two Standards” are religious duty and 
financial success. The heroine has at once a 
passion and a genius for music, and the hero 
is a musician, a composer of a new order of 
opera, a sort of glorified Wagner with a mis- 
Sion for spiritualized art and a total con- 
tempt for the making of money. The hero- 
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ine is prevailed upon to marry a man whose 
whole sense and soul are absorbed in the 
floating of companies and syndicates to make 
money out of everything, sacred music and 
the conversion of the heathen by missionary 
work included. I do not propose to tell the © 
story of the novel, but I may say that it is 
a romance more absorbed in music than any 
that has been published since the days of the 
once famous “ Charles Anchester.” 

Dr. Barry takes us into various circles of 
London society, the musical, the esthetic, the 
purely. frivolous and the money-grabbing. 
About the freshness, the vividness and the 
general power of the book there can be no 
doubt, nor can there be any doubt either as 
to the earnestness with which the author en- 
forces the moral of his romance and shows 
us which of the standards we ought to follow 
for ourselves. I should think a good many 
readers will be rather astonished to find 
themselves introduced into such different 
orders of London society by a Catholic priest, 
but then Dr. Barry is far from being a 
recluse, and is indeed a man who makes Lon- 
don society a branch of study. I have had 
the pleasure of meeting him at several 
houses in London, especially the houses of 
Catholics who go in for science and culture 
and art. Some of the early chapters in the 
book show an acquaintance with the parish 
life of a country Protestant clergyman which 
would seem to most persons not likely to 
come within Dr. Barry’s range of observa- 
tion. But then, as I have said, Dr. Barry 
is a student of life and observes wherever he 
goes, and the two most beautiful and touch- 
ing figures among the women of his book 
come from the Protestant clergyman’s house- 
hold. 

Sir William Harcourt’s letters to The Times 
on the subject of the Ritualistic practices, 
which he describes as becoming more and 
more common in the English churches, have 
just been published in a volume. The whole 
subject is creating intense excitement here 
just now, and indeed all through England. Sir 
William Harcourt has for many years made 
himself conspicuous as a parliamentary op- 
ponent of the practices which he condemns 
in his volume. I am not myself qualified to 
offer any opinion on the subject, and merely 
call attention to it now as a matter of public 
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interest which has already given rise to a 
long debate in the House of Commons and 
is sure to be heard of again and again dur- 
ing the session. Sir William Harcourt has 
withdrawn for the present from parliamen- 
tary work and from London, and is enjoying 
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a rest on the sunlit shore’ of the Mediter 
ranean. He has left, as Ovid once said, his 
little book to go into the capital without him, 
and he may feel sure that his book, however 
unlike it may be Ovid’s in other ways, will 
be like it in having readers, 

Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 


THE VIOLINIST. 


BY THE LATE ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 


In Dresden in the square one day, 
With wheezy bow and proffered hat,— 
A face of parchment, seamed and gray,— 
An old blind violinist sat. 


Like one from whose worn heart the heat 
Of life had long ago retired, 

He played to the unheeding street, 
Until the thin old hands were tired. 


Few marked the player how he played, 
Or how the child beside his knee 
Besought the passers-by for aid, 
So softly, and so wistfully. 


A stranger passed. The little hand 

Went forth, so often checked and spurned. 
‘rhe stranger wavered, came to stand, 

Looked round with absent eyes, and turned. 


He saw the sightless, withered face, 
The tired old hands, the whitened hair, 
The child with such a mournful grace, > 
The little features pinched and spare. 


“T have no money, but,” said he, 
“Give me the violin and bow. 

I'll play a little: we shall see, 
Whether the gold will come, or no.” 


With lifted brow and flashing eyes 
He faced the noisy street and played: 
The people turned in quick surprise, 
And every foot drew near, and stayed. 


First from the shouting bow he sent 
A summons, or impetuous call; 

Then some old store of grief long pent 
Broke from his heart, and mastered all. 


The tumult sank at his command, 

The passing wheels were hushed and stilled; 
The burning soul, the sweeping hand, 

A sacred ecstasy fulfilled. 


The darkness of the outer strife, 
The weariness and want within, 

The giant wrongfulness of life, 
Leaped storming from the violin. 


The reins of glittering carriages 

Were checked and drawn from far and near, 
And all with wondering countenances 

Leaned from théir cushioned seats to hear. 


And then the player slacked his tone 

~ And wrought another miracle 

Of music, half a prayer, half moan, 
A ery exceedingly sorrowful. 


A strain of pity for the weak, 
The poor that fall without a cry, 
The shrouded hearts that never speak, 
But break beneath the press, and die. 


Throughout the great and silent crowd 
“The music fell on human ears, 

“And many kindly heads were bowed, 
And many eyes were warm with tears. 


“And now your gold!” the stranger cried, 
“ While Dove is master of your mood.” 
He turned, and bowed, and slipped aside, 

And vanished in the multitude. 


And all the people flocked at that; 
The money like a torrent rolled, 
Until the gray old battered hat 
Was bursting to the brim with gold., 


And loudly as the giving grew, 
The question rose on every part. 
If any named, or any knew 
The stranger with so great a heart. 


Or what the moving: wonder meant— 
Such music never heard before— 

A lady from her carriage leant, 
And murmured softly: “It was Spohr.” 
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WITH GENERAL MILES IN PORTO RICO. 


BY CONGRESSMAN BERTRAM T. CLAYTON, 


Carrain oF Troop C, New York VoLuNTEERS, 


THAT the campaign in Porto Rico was so 
lacking in blood and slaughter, in destruction 
and all the grim horrors which usually ac- 
company war, was not the fault of the Amer- 
ican soldiers. And it certainly must not be 
laid up against the commanding General. 

The foeman was there with good arms, 
plenty of the most modern ammunition and 
abundant means of defense. The total 


strength of the invading force was not more: 


than 12,000 of all arms, men accustomed to 
a northern climate who had journeyed in 
transports hundreds of miles to operate in a 
tropical country in the most deadly season of 
the year against an acclimated enemy of 
equal numerical strength who was thorough- 
ly familiar with the country. 

tive 8,000 Americans the advantages 
which the defenders of Porto Rico had, and 
they could have kept at bay 50,000 of the best 
troops in the world for six months. 

Yet in the three weeks that the campaign 
lasted the invaders practically conquered the 
entire country with the exception of San 
Juan and Aibonito. They had many brushes 
with the enemy and were successful in all, 
and the only reason why they did nof finally 
beat or capture the enemy was that peace 
was declared and he was deported. 

People who speak of the Porto Rico cam- 
paign as a picnic because results were ob- 
tained so easily do not understand that there 
were plenty of difficulties—all the difficulties, 
in fact, that have always confronted north- 
ern men making war in a rough tropical 
country. That these difficulties formed no 
barrier to the success of the expedition is 
due to the perfection of plan and excellence 
of execution. 

Never before did northern troops find fight- 
ing in a tropical country a picnic, and it 
would not have been.so on this occasion but 


that the army and its machinery moved like 
clockwork. 


Here and there was some confusion, and 
Something went. wrong,. as. is. true. of. every. 


campaign, but the plans were well made and 
with the exception of a few hitches in the 
quartermaster’s department at Ponce were 
marvelously well carried out. 

Perhaps if I tell about our own adventures 
it will give the average reader some idea 
about the sort of picnic we enjoyed. 

Troop C went down to Porto Rico aboard 
of the transport “ Massachusetts.” She was 
built to carry 800 men and 800 horses, and 
there were 1,100 men and 1,100 horses aboard 
of her. The horses and mules had the two 
upper decks and the men were down below 
them—at least their quarters were there, but 
many could not stand those quarters at all, 
and slept on the hay that was piled on top 
of the hurricane deck. The ventilating fans 
were out of order, it was as hot as the Sa- 
hara and the air between decks was putrid; 
to breathe it was like breathing sewer gas. 
The hammocks were in two tiers about eight- 
een inches apart, and on the deck was all the 
clutter made by the equipments, which of 
course included the horse equipments. The 
man who became sick in that place could not 
get out without disturbing all those who 
were sleeping about him, so the fellows who 
had places on top of the hay where they 
could get a mouthful of fresh air were the 
lucky ones. 

So bad was the air between decks that 
Troop C lost four horses, which died of gan- 
grene of the lungs, the air making the lungs 
rotten. Many of the other horses were made 
sick, and they were all in bad condition when 
we got to Porto Rico, which was on August 
2d, after four days at sea. Luckily we had 
fair weather and lost no men. 

As we approached Ponce a hospital ship 
met us and signaled “Follow me!” Our 
captain, however, held on his way, with the 
result of running the ‘“ Massachusetts ” on a 
reef about three miles from Ponce. We could 
not get off, and there were two or three days 
of great confusion. On the second night 
after. our. arrival. the “ Prairie” took us 
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aboard and fed us, but it was some days be- 
fore we could get the horses landed. Even 
then our commissary stores and ammunition 
were still aboard the ‘“ Massachusetts,” and 
when we were ordered to the headquarters 
of General Wilson, commanding the First 
Division of the First Army Corps, we drew 
rations from the commissary and ammuni- 
tion from the ordnance officer, and set out 
for the front at Juana Diaz, leaving Lieuten- 
ant Tuttle with a detail to get our supplies 
off the “ Massachusetts.” This was on the 
Sunday following our arrival. 

Having no wagons, we impressed thirteen 
native ox carts, which caused a deal of de- 
lay. It was seven o’clock in the evening 
when we began to move. The weather was 
very warm and the oxen had been working 
all day, and were filled with the island belief 
that the only proper time for work was “ ma- 
nana.” So they stopped in the first stream 
they came to and wanted to camp there all 
night. The noise of the contentions which 
ensued between them and their native driv- 
ers was terrific and filled all the country side. 
We had to send men up stream and down 
stream to head the oxen off and help get 
them across the water. We only made seven 
miles, tho we toiled along till near midnight, 
for in addition to other difficulties our horses 
were very weak. The only guide I had was 
a map of the country, but about nine or ten 
o’clock we were overtaken by Major Flagler 
and Captain Latrobe of General. Wilson’s 
staff, and they traveled with us the remain- 
der of the distance. 

We went into camp about midnight, and 
the next morning proceeded and reached Gen- 
eral Wilson’s headquarters, which were on 
a little river between Juana Diaz and Coamo. 
We camped there among fine grass where 
our horses, fastened by. picket. lines, could 
eat their fill and regain their strength. 

General Wilson contemplated taking Coamo 
the next day. It was known that there was 
a Spanish garrison, but how large it was we 
did not know. Next morning at 6.30 seventy 
men and horses of Troop C under my com- 
mand moved to the front. A detail was left 
in camp with our ox carts. 

We advanced at a brisk trot to a high point 
on the road from which our artillery was fir- 
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ing on a Spanish blockhouse, which it pres- 
ently knocked down. The Spanish garrison 
ran toward Coamo. 

During the cannon firing General Wilson 
ordered us to make a detour to the right and 
cut off retreat to Los Bagnos, which is about 
five miles from Coamo. One platoon of 
Troop C was deployed to the front and led 
the advance, the remainder following as a 
reserve. We went across fields and encoun- 
tered many wire fences, but these were soon 
cleared out of the way, as our men carried 
little’ nippers for such an emergency, and 
upon arriving at Los Bagnos and finding no 
Spaniards there we proceeded toward Coamo 
as rapidly as possible. It was a very rough 
country, but we got there just as the firing 
stopped, and the Sixteenth Pennsylvania, 
which had been sent overnight to cut off re- 
treat on the road to Aibonito, gathered in 
167 Spanish prisoners. The others escaped. 

We followed the retreating Spaniards in 

hopes of capturing some of their wagons 
with money and supplies and preventing 
them from blowing up the bridges. We 
passed over eight bridges on our route, and 
‘at several attempts had been made to blow 
themup. But we gavethe retreating Spaniards 
no time to completé their work. At the last 
bridge before reaching Asamonte mountain 
they succeeded in blowing the arch all away 
with the exception of a very small piece, but 
we got over this place by dismounting and 
leading our horses one at a time. 
' We’continued the pursuit, but after going 
a mile and a half further a battery on our 
left, fifteen hundred yards from the road, 
opened fire, and we found that we had run 
up against the fortifications surrounding 
Aibonito. It was known that there were sev- 
eral thousand Spanish soldiers within those 
fortifications. 

Our men were dismounted and a detail 
sent to lead the horses back out of fire be- 
hind the first ridge. Then Troop C formed 
skirmish line to the front, taking advantage 
of all the inequalities of the ground, using 
the bushes, rocks and ditches. We had the 
long range Krag-Jorgensen rifles and the 
smokeless powder, so the enemy could not 
see us, and after a time they stopped firing. 
They had been shooting .hbree-inch shells at 
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us. One of these which was buried in a hill- 
side failed to explode and was dug out and 
presented to General Wilson. 

We made disposition to hold the ground, 
and on our notifying General Wilson he sent 
word: 

“Stay where you are and hold the ground 
at any cost.” 

The Spaniards should have cut us off, but 
they were deceived as to our strength. A 
few of our men were moving about all the 
time getting rations and water. We were 
worried about having to expose ourselves to 
view at the time, but it saved us from attack, 
as the enemy seeing men bob up sometimes 
here and sometimes there decided that we 
had at least a regiment and so did not attack 
us at close quarters. 

Three companies of the Third Wisconsin 
were sent to reinforce us. Two of these took 
up a strong position near the bridge that had 
been blown up and the other was sent to our 
line and distributed, one of the Wisconsin 
men to one of ours, as ours by this time 
knew what was in front of and around them. 

The Spaniards made only one offensive 
movement during our three days’ stay here. 
They put a force of seventy-five men in a 
thicket in our front, and these opened fire 
upon one of our reconnoitering parties. THis 
was on the second day, and our main body 
was at dinner at the time enjoying the first 
hot meal had in a week. The men 
snatched up their carbines and sallied out to 
drive the Spaniards back. They advanced 
on the thicket by rushes, rising and running 
forward after the Spaniards fired. We got 
sight of them among the bushes and were 
able to punish them so badly that they were 
glad to take refuge behind the breastworks 
again. I heard from some of the Spanish 
soldiers afterward that we killed six and 
wounded twenty. Only one was injured on 
our side—a Wisconsin man who got a slight 
wound in the arm. We had the advantage in 
regard to uniform. Our blue shirts and brown 
canvas trousers were very inconspicuous, 
while the Spaniards being clothed in white 
made good marks. 

When their firing party had made its re- 
treat behind the breastworks we ceased 
Shooting, as we could not see any one to fire 








‘at. They also ceased firing, as we were 
pretty well concealed. 

We held this position in front of the Span- 
ish fortifications for several days, till re- 
lieved by artillery and infantry, it being de- 
sired by the commanding general to use 
Troop C in the’great movement he was about 
to make to crush the enemy in Aibonito. We 
were badly exhausted, and it was necessary 
to give us a breathing spell to put us in fix. 
The proposed movement was interrupted by 
the arrival of the news of the peace protocol 
on the 13th of August. 

That ended all hostilities, and we remained 
on our ground facing our late foes till they 
embarked to leave the island. After the peace 
our soldiers fraternized with the Spaniards, 
much against the desire of their officers, 
who were afraid that if their native volun- 
teers found the Americans good fellows they 
would refuse to serve longer against them. 
That did happen. Men came to our camp 
from theirs, and taking an oath not to fight 
against us again were allowed to go through 
our lines to their homes. 

We experienced all sorts of discomforts in 
our brief campaign. We slept at night in 
our ponchos on the bare ground and were 
soaked through by the heavy dew. Our fare 
was, of course, hard and the severe climate 
and poor water made many of us sick. 

Porto Rico is a mountainous country, very 
easy of defense. It filled us with wonder to 
note that the Spaniards did not post small 
parties of men on the hilltops overlooking the 
narrow roads. Such parties could have an- 
noyed us greatly and have seriously hindered 
our advance. It would have taken a great 
time for us to clear all the hilltops adjoining 
the roads. Such annoyance has a very de- 
moralizing effect. I don’t say that they could 
have surprised us, but they could have put 
us to a deal of trouble, inflicted some loss, 


‘and delayed us greatly with comparative 


safety to themselves. 

Every branch of the service in the Porto 
Rican campaign was admirably officered and 
admirably handled. The engineers showed 
great skill and resource, especially Major C. 
A. Flagler, who is as fearless an officer and 
as good an engineer as ever was seen. His 
work in correcting the maps which we made 
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by observation from mountain teps and by 
reconnoitering was very effective. Our artil- 
lery was used to overcome the Spanish artil- 
lery and demoralize their infantry, our in- 
fantry was used for the main attack, and our 
cavalry as a quick moving body, a fighting 
force and the eyes and ears of the army. 

It was not because there were not Spanish 
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soldiers in Porto Rico that our men were not 
sacrificed; it was not because Porto Rico is 
so healthy that there were few deaths. It 
was because the general officers down there 
conducted the campaign with a view to sav- 
ing the Americans and punishing the Span- 
iards as much as possible. 

And that is war. 

New Yorx Ciry. 


EVENTS IN GERMANY. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON 


THE notable fact about the Reichstag so 
far this year has been the temperate tone of 
the debates. Several important subjects 
have been brought before it; yet on no one 
day has there been a tremor of excitement 
powerful enough to reach from one end of 
the floor to the other and from the floor to 
the galleries. Individual members have been 
wrought up, and even overwrought, as was 
the case evidently with Baron von Stumm 
the day the Military Bill was presented for 
the first time; but the body of the House has 
_been tranquil. 

Hither it is unconcerned or it is discour- 
aged. I never remember a session so lax. 
Perhaps members are reserving their forces 
for the reception of the bill which the Em- 
peror talked of last summer, and mentioned 
again in the Speech from the Throne, on. the 
opening of the House—the bill, namely, that 
proposes inaugurating a law that shall make 
intimidation of men by strikers a State 
prison offense. It was observable in debat- 
ing the grant of the annual budget, that this 
theme cropped up, and kept cropping up, 
more often than any other subject, as if 
men’s minds were full of it, they having 
recognized the bill, even before viewing the 
text of it, to be a successor to the anti-Social- 
ist Law, the School Law and the Anti-Union 
Law bills of past sessions, all of which bills 
originated likewise in the royal will, and had 


to be strenuously fought against before their’ 


defeat was assured. 
We shall see. As yet, as I say, the text of 
the projected law is not out. All that can be 


said about it, thus far, is that a number of) 


kindly tone of warning. 
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party leaders appear to be inimical to it; in- 
cluding not only Herr Bebel and Herr Eu- 
gene Richter, the head men of the Social 
Democratic and Radical parties, but likewise 
Dr. Mdller, of the National Liberal party, 
and Dr. Lieber, of the Catholic Center, eath 
of these three having seized the occasion of 
debates on the budget to deprecate the pro- 
posed measure. Dr. Mdller and Dr. Lieber 
raised their carefully worded protests in a 
* You will scarcely 
obtain a majority of voices. We really can- 
not give you ours for a measure evidently so 
@éarly meant to muzzle men and deprive 
them of the scanty right they have of coali- 
tion,” ran the refrain. “So better not bring 
the bill in.” But the representatives of the 
Emperor and the Confederate Princes, if im- 
pressed by the friendly advice from the floor, 


.allowed nothing of it, of course, to transpire 


publicly, altho in view of the opposition 
thus openly proclaimed in advance against 
it, one thinks that the responsible ministers 
may be foreseeing a chair or two in their 
midst tottering to vacancy again. The regu- 
lar history of the favorite civil measures of 
the Emperor begins with the prodigious task 
of shaping them to a look of harmlessness. 
Then follows a standing at one’s post, in 
duty bound, as a personal defender of them, 
against a battery of hostile criticisms from 
the front. The defense is sustained even 
after the bills are seen to be battered utterly 
to death, and is given over oniy when the 
final vote of the House has been counted 
and been found to be in favor of the opposi- 
tion. Then there comes flying at the min- 
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ister-guardian a single final missile. It is 
from the home camp behind his back. And 
this blow is fatal. The enemy killed the bill 
which he stood up for, and in consequence, he 
falls by the hands of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Such was the fate of Count von Ca- 
privi and of. von Kéller and many lesser 
men. Military loyalty to the commands and 
will of their chief characterized their min- 
isterial careers. And military peremptori- 
ness characterized the manner of their ends. 
There is nothing for a Prussian to say about 
it. The ministers are what Bismarck 
thanked heaven he could say they were—the 
servants of the King and not of the people. 
The mistake lies in being a minister of 
civil affairs in Prussia. The thing to be is a 
minister of war or of the navy. Such get 
their parliamentary measures safely through 
the Reichstag, for the storm of projectiles 
that attack war bills is come to be very 
slight, and comes only from the left side of 
the House. War Minister von Gissler had a 
particularly ridiculously easy time of it this 
year. He stood guard beside a new bill 
which nobody expected the Government 
would set up, seeing that it was only two 
years ago that the people granted millions 
of money for men and guns, and, last year, 
millions for men and ships, and thought 
their purse secure for four or five years to 
come from any fresh-demands. And the 
deputies of the laboring classes did make 
some open reproaches of a breach of promise, 
crying out that two and a half billions had 
been spent on the national defenses in the 
past ten years, so how could it be possible 
that still more thousands of men and more 
nillions (133 millions at once and 28 millions 
yearly in the future) in money could be 
hecessary? But that composed pretty nearly 
all the opposition which he had to face, save 
the annual speech of Herr Richter. The ma- 
jority of the Reichstag’s members received 
his bill in a friendly manner, Herr von 
Stumm going so far as to welcome it with 
loud enthusiasm and turning on his col- 
leagues of the left flank with a passion of 
vituperation worse than the ministers of the 
throne. “The army,” cried this Carnegie of 
Germany’s iron industry, swinging his arms 
in the air from excitement, “calls for only 
4 minute sacrifice in the Way of human ma- 





terial, and a smaller financial burden than 
any other country can show. Germany can 
and must have this armament, or throw up 
the game. The best thing to do is to grant 
everything the Government asks for unques- 
tioned, otherwise it will resort next time to 
demanding more than it really needs. If 
there is going to be any talk of disarmament 
on the scale of ten per hundred, and the 
scheme should get approved, a special rea- 
son exists why the bill should be accepted. 
Yor it is plain that in the case of a relative 
disarmament the nation will come off best 
which has beforehand armed the most.” 

Thus one of the foremost leaders of the 
Conservatives led Minister von Géssler this 
year successfully with his bill into the Com- 
mission Chamber and toward victory. 

So much for what has gone on and what 
is promised in the political and legislative 
world of the Reichstag. When compared to 
what some other sessions have afforded it 
cannot be described as extraordinary or new. 
One cannot but admire the Government’s 
persistency in catching at the Tsar’s mani- 
festo as a chance for getting through an- 
other army bill. Indeed, it lets no opportunity 
pass for increasing the number of young 
men who are withdrawn annually from the 
civil influences of democracy and life to the 
discipline of the barracks and the oath of 
monarchical allegiance. 

As for the T'sar’s proposal, it has not met 
with any considerable warmth of sympathy. 
The Germans of this generation have been 
educated to think war glorious, and they 
cannot change their opinions so quickly. Be- 
sides, just at this juncture in history they 
happen to be found by the proposal of peace, 
with a lot of uncommon expectations of ter- 
ritorial expansion in their hearts. Only a 
very small minority of the population, there- 
fore, is bestirring itself in favor of the re- 
form: There is a society of propagandists of 


-international arbitration in Munich, and a 


similar society is organizing in Berlin. Véry 
likely branch associations will slowly multi- 
ply, but the new idea will need time to be- 
come appreciated generally, as is always the 
ease. ‘The Women’s Rights unions are doing 
their utmost in favor of rendering popular 
the proposed Conference in Brussels or 
Copenhagen. And siuce the Russian Emperor 
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has stood out as the champion of an interna- 
tional pact of peace, the advocates of the 
idea enjoy the satisfaction of seeing them- 
selves sneered at less overbearingly by their 
fellow country people. The journals that 
still ridicule do so discreetly; and some have 
given over sneering altogether. The chief 
pame popularly cohnected with the peace 
movement is that of a woman; not a North 
German woman, but an Austrian, the Baron- 
ess Bertha von Suttner, born a Countess 
Kinsky. And well abused she has been in 
her time; as much so as were Mrs. Stowe or 
Miss Anthony in their day. Her book, 
“ Arms Down,” published some six or eight 
years ago, corresponded to the publication 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in the effect it 
produced on the German people. Being 
written from a surcharged heart, it was vi- 
brant in tone from passionate horror of hu- 
man butchery, and so served the friends of 
peace as an eloquent tract which became 
very widely known throughout Europe. 

I see in my Kiirchner that her other lit- 
erary productions bear titles indicative of a 
psychological and moral turn of thought, 
comprising tales and novels, such as “ The 
Inventory of a Soul,” “A Manuscript,” 
“ High Life,” “ Trente et Quarante,” “A Nov- 
elist’s Romance,” “ Links,’ “ Dreams.” On 
the other hand, what I happen to know of 
her indicates a natural robustness of senti- 
ment, or perhaps I should say tenacity of 
common sense. Impressed easily and vivid- 
ly by others, especially by clever men, she 
has commonly turned out at the end of each 
of her intellectual infatuations not to have 
really been swerved far from her original 
mental anchorage. Many is the poet and 
many the author whom she has left thus be- 
hind her, as it were, on the bypaths of lit- 
erary theory, where they had taken up their 
stand and hoisted a banner, while she passed 
on, observant of further men and theories. 
It was thus with the Leipsic school of na- 
turalistic novelists; and it was the samé with 
the Vienna school of psycho-naturalistic 
writers. She approached them, waxed en. 
thusiastic over them for a time, then parted 
company with their rank and file. She is a 
free lance, in fact, like George Sand, with 
more resemblance to Sand than pious Mrs. 
Stowe or rigid Susan B. Anthony. Efferves- 
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cence of spirits, vivacity of temperament and 
versatility of mind characterize her nature 
and accompany her all the while that she is 
working for her great bosom enthusiasm. 
She has one pet hobby, but likewise new 
ones of ideas, and formerly, at any rate, it 
used to be a question cn which she would 
come dashing before the literary public. 

She lectures also.. The mass meeting 
called in Berlin recently was addressed by 
her. At fifty-six years of age she is said to 
be developing, moreover, unusual powers of 
erganization. 

Who knows, perhaps she may yet visit 
America as a delegate of some international 
society. 

Sure to come is one new German thing and 
that is Siegfried Wagner’s opera. Critics of 
the status of Ludwig Hartmann agree in 
pronouncing the Birenhtiuter a patchwork 
without a style. But the rest of the world 
seem to agree in thinking they must hear it. 
Hartmann’s words are in detail: “ If the text 
be pronounced obscure, silly, too diffuse for 
the stage in length and in composition, awk- 
ward, with many absolutely superfluous, in- 
tolerable Mother Goose rhymes—all of which 
is not saying too much—the music, fortu- 
nately, deserves a somewhat milder judg- 
ment. As a whole, it is trivial, and so cor- 
responds with the text. But wherever the 
lyrical measures break through, a charming 
talent for light melody is shown, which has 
nourished itself on Lortzing’s, Marschner’s 


_and Nessler’s spirit. The G major theme is 


such a perfect fac-simile of Lortzing’s man- 
ner, one is positively shocked. The introduc- 
tion to the third act contains the typical 
Nessler-like accords; and there are reminders 
even of Carl Maria von Weber. But all these 
harmless and old-fashioned airs are pretty, 
and are suitable to a novice’s undertaking, 
and if the work had been fashioned through- 
out after this unpretentious style, and been 
shortened by at least a third, why, a con- 
siderable success might have been recorded. 

“ But there it is. Wagner’s son could not be 
simple. He had to be egged up to being 
clever, spiritual, mythological. And what is 
the result—a cross between the Waffen- 
schmied and the Niebelungen. However, it is 
the event of the opera season.” 

Perhaps the greatest success on the stage 
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has been Fuhrmann Henschel, a tragedy of 
humble life by Gerhart Hauptmann. This 
author is a poet of the old, romantic ideal 
kind; not gentlemanly, rich, polished, sus- 
tained by: pushing, capable patrons and 
patronesses; but a shy, poor devil, who grows 
positively ill in the fashionable world, so 
that he is always hieing off to the woods and 
peasants of the hills. One wonders where 
and how he acquired his knowledge of life. 
My husband says he remembers him as a 
lank, hungry-eyed looking boy, who was for- 
ever staring at their parties (of huntsmen) 
from behind the kitchen door under a stair- 
case, while they ate their lunches in the inn 
at Salzbrunn, which was kept in the fifties 
and sixties by the elder Hauptmann; a small- 
ish man, whom they used to joke with about 
his name, saying: ‘‘Hauptmann (captain), if 
you were in the army they could not degrade 
you nohow.” 

Salzbrunn lies in the poor Erz mountain 
region. Where the poet now resorts, how- 






Louisa was a real exotic from the South, 
transplanted rather late, like the yucca in 
the garden of the New England family, 
where she was the servant of all work. 
Black as charcoal, she wore nothing but blue 
and white; a white towel about her head, a 
white apron, a blue waist and skirt. 

She was a picturesque figure, sitting on the 
steps of the back porch of her employér’s 
house; and an artist, who had a studio just 
beyond a line of phlox which divided the 
two adjoining estates, often watched her 
from his window. : 

He made a sketch of her one day, as she 
bargained with an itinerant pedler over some 
shawls and stuffs which he displayed to her 
fascinated eyes. The richness of her color, 
contrasted with her invariable costume, took 
his artistic fancy, and under the rose-vine 
clambering over the trellis she afforded him 
a very effective subject for his brush. 

He took the occasion to have a chat with 
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ever, is not there, but to the grander Giant 
Mountains, where the Peak of the Snow Cap 
and the High Bearer of the Frosts look down 
into the valley of the Bober. I remember 
having written several articles for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT from the place, in former years, 
descriptions, chiefly of Silesian folks, cus- 
toms and holidays. A year or so ago Haupt- 
mann wrote a romantic drama, laying the 
scénes there, embodying the spirits of air and 
vale and forests in wonderfully graphic 
dramatis- persone. And now this winter he 
writes of a roadster and his wife, who de- 
ceives him; the plainest, most commonplace 
people and a backward, coarse theme, but 
with what poignancy, with what power, with 
what affecting, simple force! To the saving 
grace and poetry of the piece comes the sug- 
gestion, I think, of landscape, of wide land- 
scape, of a landscape so big and broad that 
the intensest human suffering must appear 
perforce like a contrast merely as of a tiny 
spot in the illimitable. ? 
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the affable negress. Taking his oil-sketch in 
his hand, he sauntered out of his studio and, 
crossing the line between the two estates, 
began a friendly conversation: 

“Go ’long, Boss,” she said as he held out 
the picture for her to look at; “ I’se not so 
black as dat; but I ’spec’ I’se black ’nough;” 
and she displayed a white linen cloth which 
she had just bought of the pedler. 

“De troof is, white am my color; mos’ 
’stinguished fer me. Dat -man he kep’ a 
fingerin’ de yaller, but dis white dat he trow 
on de groun’ I held on ter. Yaller’s no color 
fer black nigger, an’ I’se too ole fer red.” 

“Whar was I rais’? On Massa Hibbid’s 
place down in Norfolk, Virginny. We call 
him ‘Massa’ ’fore de war; arter de war, 
‘Boss.’ He done git leff’, dat man, when de 
Yanks come ’long;” and she grinned from 
ear to ear. 

“My ole man and me had a shanty on de 
corner of de lawn, wid four, five piccanin- 
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nies, an’ when Massa Lincum said we’s free, 
we tuk de trail fur de Norf an’ cotch up wid 
de Yanks; dey trabbled too fas’ fer us; but 
bime by we struck de railroad, an’ a train 
come screechin’ ’long an’ saying’ Kech a 
nigger! Kech a nigger! An’ we jes’ drop 
inter de cane an’ let it done gone by. No- 
body git us dat time.” : 

“Did we git to de Norf? No, _ boss, 
I left?’ de ole man at Winchester, an’ 
went wid a missis who wanted a nuss fer 
her baby; folks tole me my ole man an’ de 
piccaninnies tuk de fever, an’, fur’s I kin 
tell, de Lord hadn’t enny furder use of ’em 
on dis yere earth. My ole man couldn’t 
write, an’ I neber ’spec’ ter see him an’ de 
child’en enny mo’.” 

The poor woman wiped her eyes with the 
corner of her apron, and, finding an inter- 
ested listener, kept on: 

“Bruddah Johnson, he use’ter say, ‘Do 
de bes’ yer kin an’ de good Lord will put up 
wid yer, spite o’ yer bein’ widout deservin’. 
An’ ‘Rememb’r Lot’s wife,’ sez de Psalmis’, 
coz she war a white trash and let go de 
angel’s han’ when de fam’bly war a fleein’ 
from G’morry. J keep hol’ de angel’s han’ 
whenebber I’se in trubble, an’ he d’liver me 
out uv all ’stresses and trib’lations.” 

As the artist had not come over to hear a 
sermon, he left his sketch with the woman, 
telling her to keep it in the sun till it was 
dry, and as he went back to his sanctum he 
heard a crooning melody wafted across the 
fragrant flower-beds, a single refrain of 
_which caught his ear: 


“ Who’s a goin’, who’s a goin’ 
To de battle an’ de victory? 
My ole man an’ me.” 


Louisa came to be quite a noted character 
in the neighborhood, a somewhat aristo- 
cratic suburb of a large city. The house of 
her employer was a rather stylish mansion, 
with fine furniture, waxed hard floors, broad 
veranda in front and well kept grounds. 

The artist’s house was more modest, and 
of the old fashioned Colonial type. 

The garden, of which we have already 
spoken, bloomed from June to October with 
perennial plants and a few annuals, while 
flowering shrubs on every side concealed in 
blossoming verdure the well kept driveway. 
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A lawn behind the house ended with a long 
line of rosebushes, and at one side of this 
lawn was the studio, where the artist could 
be by himself with his art. 

The old house was a cozy place, and Louisa 
seemed to appreciate its homely comfort; its 
air of old-fashioned gentility took her fancy. 
She. would often roam about the artist’s 
grounds, stooping to raise up a vine which 
had fallen, or to gather in her apron the 
windfalls which the artist had told her were 
the “ Lord’s gift” to her. 

She soon began to feel a sort of proprietor- 
ship in the two estates, and with character- 
istic fidelity took both places under her pro- 
tection, driving off intruding dogs and rush- 
ing out after unruly boys when they tres- 
passed on the premises in the chestnut 
season. 

It was a great joy to Louisa when any of 
the ladies stopped to talk with her. ‘“‘ Yah, 
yah !’ I sez ter my missis, ‘ Yer jest keep in 
der bed in der mornin’ and leff me ’lone ter 
de work. I hab seben child’en in ole Vir- 
ginny, an’ I reckon as how I kin do a heap 
o’ work yit, ef I be—twenty—lemme see— 
twenty-seben—yah, twenty-seben year ole.’ 

“My ole man (reflectively), yah, he be a 
goin’ on ter thirty, ef he be a livin’. ’Cause 
twas befor’ de war when we’se done git 
marrid by Parson Johnson, my ole man and 
me.” 

She was, in fact, fully fifty years old, altho 
for strength of muscle and capacity for work 
she was more than a match for many a man. 

She became by degrees accustomed to the 
usages of Northern life, and could usher a 
visitor into the parlor without saying more 
than “Yer jest sit down, an’ I’ll tell the 
missis, dear!” the last word never being re- 
sented by any good natured guest who felt 
the warm spirit that prompted its utterance. 

Louisa said she liked “de white folks at 
de Norf; they’se so ’spectful to de color’d 
people.” As for acquaintances of her own 
race, she would talk with any colored person 
who came to the back door on an errand, but 
as a general thing she “didn’t set no store 
by s’ciety,” she’d rather hear “ de wind blow 
throo’ de pine tree out yonder. It kinder am 
mo’ pow’ful to de hawt.” 

As time wore on, however, Louisa seemed 
to grow sober. Sometimes the artist would 
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see her sitting on the back porch, an old 
black cat with one white eye by her side, her 
form bent over and her head in her hands, 
with her elbows on her knees, as if lost in 
perplexing or troublesome thought. He 


asked her once what made her stop singing. 


and why she didn’t fill her apron with fruit. 

“Oh, massa, I’se weary o’ thinkin, ov my 
ole man an’ de child’en; my fam’bly, you 
’spose dey’se done git killed ? De Lord, He 
sen’ blessin’ ter color’d folks same as de 
whites; why, we’s ben de bes’ dressed nig- 
gers in Norfolk; now I’se ’fraid my ole man 
done all ben use up.” 

But when the next winter came events oc- 
curred which gave Louisa new energy, 
roused all her native powers and showed the 
natural courage and fidelity of her race 
when at its best. 

There had been several successful attempts 
to enter the houses of the neighborhood, and 
the burglars had thus far escaped detection. 
People were alarmed at the frequency of the 
breaks, and those who had never before 
locked their chamber doors at night now put 
on new bolts and chains and awoke at the 
least sound. 

The emergency called for all Louisa’s en- 
ergy and native pluck. She seemed abso- 
lutely without fear. It was as if she had 
found a sphere which made her negro blood 
course gaily through her veins, kindling a 
true African’s delight in adventure. 

One evening a man, who sent in word to 
people on a tablet that he was deaf and 
dumb, confronted this fearless woman at the 
large front door. She at once let a strong 
beam from the electric light strike upon his 
face, and then, not liking his appearance, 
said to him, “ Fus’ thing yer do, yer git!” 
The man looked red in the face and began 
to gesticulate and point to the tablet. 

“Don’ stan’ hyah, a_ grinnin’ 
gruntin’,” she cried; “ git!” 

The gentleman of the house, hearing the 
altercation, came out, took the tablet, read 
the legend on it and then motioned to the 
man to leave. The man mumbled some- 
thing and stood his ground,. when suddenly 
Louisa, with fire in her eye and her teeth 
Showing like a wild animal’s, sprang for- 
ward as if to throw the man off the steps. 
It was the attitude of a wildcat, ready for 
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a bound and a spring at its victim, with 
claws distended and every muscle astrain. 

The gentleman rang for a policeman, and 
for once Bobby caught his man, and the 
deaf scoundrel found ears in the station 
house to hear that he would be brought into 
court next day, and he also found voice 
enough to denounce his captors, and espe- 
cially “ that firebrand of a nigger,” in words 
too choice and forcible for us to repeat. 

This little episode gave a great sense of se- 
curity to the household, with such a brave 
defender in it. 

Some time after this, as the spring allowed 
winter to linger, there was a wet March 
snowstorm, which the low temperature 
turned into ice, covering the surface of the 
earth with a thin frozen crust. Suburban 
residents commiserated themselves dismally 
on having returned from the South, and, 
after reading in the papers that a safe had 
been blown open in the bank the previous 
night, had locked themselves in their homes, 
thinking it scarcely possible, however, that 
any burglar would sally forth in such 
weather. 

It seems, however, that Louisa was not 
thoroughly imbued with this optimistic view 
of a burglar’s dislike of brisk weather, and, 
as she told her master, “‘ Someb’dy ’d be a 
prowlin’ aroun’ dis berry night. Don’ stan’ - 
a laffin’ at me,’’ she said to-him, as he flashed 
a last electric ray into the hall and double 
locked the window, ‘‘ Someb’dy ’ll git killed, 
boss; you'll hev ter go bail fer me; some- 
b’dy’s got ter ’splain ter me why he’s 
sneakin’ ’roun’, or dis chile ’ll ’splain ter him. 
Nob’dy fool wid me; I’se done sure sumpin’s 
ahead; no man en der worl’s goin’ ter 
frighten dis nigger.” 

Suffice it to say that the gentleman retired 
and soon forgot that the old servant’s pre- 
sentiment meant anything more than her 
usual method of reassuring the family. 

But Louisa, as if she had consulted a 
“totem,” and knew like a witch what was 
impending, sat by her window through the 
early watches, and saw the deepening 
shadows as the night settled down in silence 
over the earth. : 


The white snow did not make a mirror in 
the darkness of its frozen crust neither 
did the stars light up the gloom; all was 
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weird and ghostly. Midnight came. The 
clock in-the distant tower struck twelve. An 
hour more passed. No sound broke the still- 
ness of the air. 


Still the faithful Louisa watched. She 


trembled with the cold and wrapped her old . 


shawl more closely about her shivering form. 

A quarter past one, and yet no sound from 
without; no movement in the shrubbery; no 
eall for action. 

Half-past one. With her face in shadow, 
close to the window pane, she peered out 
into the dark. Hark! a crackling of the 
frozen crust; the voodoo spirit in her made 
her blood warm and her fingers press deeply 
into her palms. 

Stealthily a dark form glides from the 
densest shadow near the artist’s house. It 
pauses under a snow laden bough of a thick 
fir tree; then moves forward and takes its 
station just within a shadow slanting toward 
the studio beyond it. 

Instantly, another dark figure, dark all but 
a pair of gleaming eyes, descends from the 
room above the porch. Quickly a black 
cloak is thrown over the sholders; a pair of 
overshoes fastened as quickly on the feet, 
and with axe over the right sholder, the sec- 
ond dark figure, closing the door softly, 
marches down the steps, takes its way along 
the walk which leads to the front veranda, 
and calmly turns itself toward the other 
dark figure, now looming up a few rods 
away. 

Too dark to distinguish the color- of the 
face; too far off to overtake, should the in- 
truder flee, the only thing to do is to stand 
at bay if the man approaches, or to wait till 
he departs. ; 

So, calmly up and down the walk marches 
the woman, axe ready for the fray, while not 
so calmly stands the man, waiting his op- 
portunity to fight or run. 

A thick clump between him and the line of 
march taken by this voluntary sentry af- 
fords him the chance to retire without a con- 
flict, and, discretion being in this case the 
better part of valor,~he decamps, and the 
dark watcher, still sholdering the weapon, 
proceeds to examine the surrounding land- 
scape. 

Satisfied at last that the artist’s house is 
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safe, Louisa triumphantly grounds her axe 
in the small entry next to the porch, and 
quietly, without a single quickened pulse- 
beat, disrobes and creeps into her bed. 

The artist discovers footmarks around his 
windows the next morning; finds that the 
intruder meditated a raid by way of a 
trellis, and was probably looking up at the 
second story of the house, when his ardor 
was cooled by the apparition of Louisa and 
he concluded to decamp. 

Now Louisa is the heroine of the hour. 
The ladies of the neighborhood find occasion 
to smile upon and congratulate her. The 
policeman, whom she has outdone, scowls at 
her as he passes the house, on his beat. The 
artist offers her a reward, which she refuses, 
saying, “No ’cashun fer dat, massa; yer 
don’t kotch me like dat, no how! Obleeged 
ter yer, all de same. Col’d pussons ob high 
standin’ in de c’munity ’spects ’emselbs too 
much fer dat.” 

The burglar scare passed off, as such 
things always do after the “ breaks” have 
ceased for a time; the good burglar allows 
people a breathing spell, as he did in this 
case, knowing full well that after a time his 
intended victims relax their vigilance and 
afford him fresh opportunity. This time, 
however, he reckoned without his host, for 
Louisa, more and more conscious of the im- 
portance of her position, became more 
watchful than ever. 

Summer has again come. The birds are 
singing in the hawthorn and the gray squir- 
rels jump from tree to tree, while the air of 
the artist’s garden is redolent of sweet per- 
fume. 

Little 'Tommy, the only child in the family 
of Louisa’s “ Boss,” is full of the vernal 
freshness and his gambols are the joy of the 


old negress’ heart; she declares that “ Dis 


chile ob de quality white folks am diff’rent a 
heap from de little po’ white chil’en en de 
Souf; he kno’ ’nuff not ter sass old granny 
nigger like me.” And well he might, for she 
petted and fed him till the younster seemed 
a perfect paragon to his parents. 

Louisa had a good many sad thoughts in 
those days about her own piccaninnies, and 
made this one boy a sort of outlet for her 
feelings, giving him all the favors which she 
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wanted to give to the six or seven (she could 
not tell how many) whom she would have fed 
if she could have had them by her. 

The old servant loved animals as well as 
children, and when her master told her one 
day that he had bought a horse and that 
when he went South again on business he 
meant to bring a boy to take care of the ani- 
mal, Louisa gave him a gentle push and 
said: “Yer go ’long, boss; I’se eap’ble 0’ 
takin’ keer ov a hoss; had one mysel’ in ole 
Virginny; used ter plow wid ’im, an’ ontz I 
kotch’d a tremenjus lick’n from ole massa 
fur drivin’ a crooked furrer troo’ de corn.” 

However, -in due time the gentleman 


brought back with him from the South a . 


colored ‘‘ boy,” who turned out to be about 
thirty years of age and as smart a young 
negro as ever sat on a coach box. He had 
been teaching a negro school in Alabama, 
after two years at Hampton, and now was 
taking a third year to “finish off” at the 
same institute. He came North for the sum- 
mer vacation, to earn something for his 
schooling, and brought with him a trunk and 
quite a lot of books. 

From the moment of his arrival Louisa 
turned the cold sholder. ‘“‘Don’ want no 
sich nigger roun’ dis place,” she said to her 
mistress: “I ain’t gwine ter hev nothin’ ter 
do wid him; a kinky-headed nigger, sho’s yer 
born;” and she kept her word: He had a 
room in the stable and Louisa gave him his 
meals in the kitchen, but never would she 
eat a morsel in his presence or sit down with 
him for a chat. 

He was a good natured fellow, and tried 
to overcome the old woman’s prejudice, but 
she only recognized his effort by saying, 
“Yer kin write, kin yer? An’ read? Wall! 
Stick ter yer writin’ an’ readin’, then, an’ 
doan’t yer bodder me wid yer le’rnin’; shoo, 
fly!” 

“Lor me,” she-said to the mistress, as Sam 
sat in the carriage ready to drive her out, 
“Dat boy! Jes’ like a pea-fowl, a struttin’ 
an’ a spreadin’; dem buttons on his coat jes’ 
de same wid de eyes on de peacock’s tail; a 
pow’ful proud bird; too big fer ennything; 
can’t ’soshate wid enny sich trash, no how !” 

The young negro offered to help her in va- 
rious ways, but she replied when once he 
made such advances, “ No use fur mus’rat 
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an’ snappin’ turtle in de same pond, no- 
how;” and, without any regard for mixed 
metaphor, she added, ‘De Lord put too 
much shoe-blackin’ inter dat nigger’s ’sposi- 
shun; I declar.” 

One day Sam was out with the horse, driv- 
ing his mistress on a round of calls, when, 
curiosity getting the better of Louisa by a 
sudden impulse she crept out of the house 
and went into the-barn by the back door. 
She was curious to see what sort of books 
he had brought with him, and if they were 
like white folks’ books, such as Tommy car- 
ried to school, and had tried in vain to in- 
duce her to spell out with him. 

The “ boy ” took care of his own room and 
Louisa was surprised to find everything neat 
and tidy. She did not know that neatness 
was one of the arts taught at Hampton. In 
a shiny row were three pairs of shoes; on a 
line of hooks hung the coats and trowsers, 
all neatly brushed; the little table had a 
number of books on it, and the mistress had 
given him an old carpet, which made the- 
room look quite well furnished. 

After a furtive glance out of the window, 
to see that no one was watching her, 
Louisa let down the curtain and took up one 
book ‘after another, with her thumb and fin- 
ger. Such an array of figures in one book 
and such a lot of fine print in another (which 
she thought must be harder to read), filled 
her with astonishment. 

“Dat boy kno’ all dis hyear larnin’? ’Spec 
he’s makin’ b’lieve wid it, anyhow.” Again 
she fingered the books as if they were a talis- 


‘man of something far above her, and in spite 


of herself she began to feel a certain kind 
of respect for a “nigger” who owned such 
wonderful things. 

At the bottom of the pile she at last took 
up an old leather-covered book which seemed 
more familiar to her than the rest in their 
neat covers. It was a cheap, well worn, 
large print New Testament, and as soon as 
she opened it at the first page her eyes stood 
out like beads, while her bony hands trem- 
bled so much that the book fell from them 
to the floor. 

“Lord o’ marcy!” she cried out, “ whar 
dat chile git dat old Bible ? Sho’s I’m born, 
dat my ole man’s Bible, bress de Lord;” 
and Louisa fell on her knees, kissed the book 
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over and over again, sank down on the floor 
and sobbed like a child.- 

She did not hear the sound of wheels along 
the driveway, nor the step of Sam, who ran 
upstairs to change his livery for his work 
suit before taking out the horse. He found 
her there, a bundle of white and blue, with 
her black face upturned and her eyes fixed, 
as if looking into realms far distant. An 
expression of almost supernatural sweetness 
spread itself over her features. Sam won- 
dered that he had always thought her ugly 
and venomous. 

He stood a moment in bewilderment, then 
stepped back, to retire from a scene where 
intrusion would be profanation. Louisa 
turned her head, as a board creaked under 
his foot, and saw him there in the doorway; 
then she knew nothing more till she looked 
up from the floor where she had fallen and 
felt his large eyes fixed on her face in sym- 
pathetic pity. ; 

Her first thought was that the boy had 
picked up the book somewhere in the South 
(for the South meant a very limited area to 
her mind), but instantly it flashed across her 
that perhaps he had stolen it from her old 
man. She felt around her for the book, and 
clutched it with both hands as she rose to 
her feet and confronted the now half-fright- 
ened Sam with the words: “ ’Splain de facks! 
How yer fotch dis hyar book ter de Norf ? 
Lissen ter me; dat book war my ole man’s; 


tell de troof; de troof am de mos’ pow’ful! 


’Lowin dis hyar book b’long ter yerse’f, -whar 
ye done git it? ’Splain, ’splain I say;” and 
her breath giving out at this point Sam had 
a moment in which to put in a reply. 

“That book, Louisa ? Why that book was 
father’s, and when I came away he said, 
‘Take it, Sambo, ’twas hern; she couldn’t 
read in it, but she loved it, and when the 
Angel Gabriel blow his horn she'll be dar 
and claim it; I’ll be dar, too.” (Sam put in 
a negro word now and then, as he recalled 
his father’s talk.) “ An’ you muss be dar 
wid us boff.” 

He saw another expression come over Lou- 
isa’s face, as the fact dawned upon her that 
her own son stood before’ her. There was 
no need for further explanation for mother 
and son were tightly clasped in each other’s 
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arms, the tears streaming down both their 
black faces, as in silence they stood motion- 
less—and might have stood so for a much 
longer time, had not the mistress, alarmed 
at Sam’s long absence, come up to see what 
detained him. 

“ Bress de Lord, missis!” exclaimed Lou- 
isa. “My son, wat war alive agin, is dead, 
and hyear he is—de good Lord fotch him 
hyear. He’s toted my ole man’s Bible,” and 
she held out the scarred and battered vol- 
ume, which the lady took, and, opening to 
the fly leaf, read the words (written by Lou- 
isa’s master long ago), “ From Lois to Pete.” 

“Why, Louisa, this isn’t your book at all. 
Your name is not Lofs; it is Louisa.” “ Yah, 
yah, it am- mine,” cried the woman. “ My 
slave-name war Lois. When I done git free, 
missis she call me Louisa. I’m gwine tell 
yer all ’bout it bymeby.” Then she turned 
in a flash, as if recollecting something, and 
said to Sam, “ Did yer ‘low dat my ole man 
war livin’? We’se de bes’ dressed niggers 
in Norfolk, an’ ef my ole man’s ’live, sho’s 
yer born, Sambo an’ me muss jess’ gwine 
an’ git him—— 

“'Who’s Sambo? He am jest.dis chile 
Sam; I nebber kno’d his name war Sambo, 
but dat war my baby-piccaninny’s name 
*fore de war,’ and she put her arms again 
around her son’s neck, whispering in his ear, 
loud enough for the lady to hear the words, 
“Yer pore chile, am de ole man ’live? ” 

Sam’s answer was enough. Mother and 
son sat down and rehearsed all that had hap- 
pened to the “ fam’bly ” since they had been 
separated. The mistress left them to their 
reminiscences, but learned afterward from 
Louisa that all the other children except 
Sambo had died, and that he was now sup- 
porting the old man, whose wants were few 
in his old age, and whose only wish was 
some day to find his “ Lois,” whom he had 
loved and lost those many years ago. 

It was arranged that Sam should write to 
his father and send him money to come 
North, where he and Louisa would settle 
down for the remainder of their lives. 
Louisa declared that “De Lord fix it jest 
dis way: Fotch ’im hyear, an’ dese ole han’s 
kin work ’nuff fer us bof.” She brought 


out some silver she had been saving up, 
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which she gave to Sam for the old man’s 
fare. Me, 

It was as good as a camp-meeting to hear 
the happy old darky talk about the plan, 
after it was agreed that her old man was 
to be put in charge of the conductor of a 
through train, with whom the “ Boss” was 
acquainted. On his arrival at the city Sam 
was to meet him, and bring him out. “De 
cord, he help de ole man. Don’ yer ’mem- 
ber, Sambo, ontz w’en dey’se a gwine ter sell 
my baby, an’ was havin’ a jub’lee at the 
meetin’, how my ole Pete, while they was a 
singin’ an’ joyin’ demsel,’ done slip off an’ 
hide de chile in de bush? ’Pears.ter me dey 
forgit dat de angel blow his horn some 
time.” 

Louisa persisted in calling the “boy” 
“Sambo,” and was very proud of his read- 
ing and general appearance. “He ain’t no 
Norf’n nigger, Sambo ain’t,” she said fo the 
artist, who congratulated her on her pros- 
pects, and added, jokingly, ‘‘Now you can 
kill the prodigal, since the calf has _ re- 
turned.” 

“ He ain’t no prod’gil, I kin tell yer, massa! 
Jess’ yer look at ’im when he dress up. Dem 
buttons gib him ’stinguish look; ole Cap’n 
Jackson nebber wore no sich coat and shiny 
hat in Norfolk.” 

Several weeks passed and no word came 
from the friends in Norfolk to whom Sam 
had written. He had requested them to send 
a letter to his employer, when his father had 
been put aboard the train. They were also 
to give old Pete all proper instructions, with 
the address of Sam’s master, on a label, tied 
.to a string which the old man was to wear 
around his neck: 

Those were days of much anxiety to 
Louisa, but she bore up bravely and her faith 
made her confident that in due time all 
would come out right. 

It was a gray day in the fall of the year, 
and the sun had been behind the clouds till 
nightfall, when a dense fog settled down 
upon the darkness. Sam took his master 
and mistress in the carriage to a party in a 
heighboring town and had to wait for them 
several hours. Louisa had the evening to 
herself, and, as usual, was left in charge of 
the house. Tommy was sound asleep and 
the old darky sat alone in the kitchen with 
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the cat, crooning to herself and thinking of 
the days when she and her old man were 
slaves together in the South. 

“No mor’ o’ dat bis’ness,’”’ she said to her- 
self. “De Lord, he treat col’d folks now 
jess’ de same wid de white; he goin’ ter 
bring my ole man hyear as shor’s I—” 
‘Lhere was a slight noise upstairs, which 
caught her watchful ear, and broke off her 
soliloquy. ‘‘Dat chile, Tommy, he mus’ be 
feelin’ d’ effec’ o’ dem las’ cookies, an’ pr’aps 
am p’ramb’latin’ in his sleep,” she muttered, 
as she quietly went up the back stairs to see 
what was the matter. 

Looking in at the bedroom of her mistress, 
beyond which was Tommy’s little room, sud- 
denly the door was slammed in her face, and 
heavy footsteps of a retreating form, mak- 
ing a wild dash down the front stairs; star- 
tled her into instant action. Her intuition 
told her that the intruder, whoever he was, © 
would rush for the back door, which had 
been left ajar. 

Quick as thought she ran back and down 
the stairs just in time to see a man rushing 
through the hall to the back porch. It was 
a mad race, and the woman gained on the 
man, and was on the point of flinging her- 
self upon him, when with a mighty effort he 
bounded out of doors into the darkness, shut- 
ting behind him as he fied the swing door, 
which had a catch lock. 

Hindered for an instant by the door which 
she was obliged to open, Louisa followed 
down the stepstof the porch and, almost 
breathless, turned in the direction to the left, 
which she naturally supposed the sneak- 
thief would take, as the other way led. into 
an open space where one could more easily 
be seen. 

The mist had grown denser and a thick 
growth of shrubbery covered by the shadows 
of a fir tree darkened that side of the house. | 


.It was not possible to see anything clearly, 


but Louisa, as she ran. thought she saw a 
moving object just where the darkest 
shadow fell. 

With the impetuosity of a tiger she threw 
herself into the opaque mist, her arms ex- 
tended to grapple with the foe. It was a 
foolish venture, for the man had the advan- 
tage, and as she sprang.forward wildly, he 
caught and clasped her tightly, pinning her 
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arms to her side and holding her in a grip 
like a vise. 

But her tongue was loose and like a mad 
torrent she poured forth all the epithets that 
had been stored in her memory for years. 
She struggled and twisted, trying to get her 
teeth into the man’s flesh: She called her 
captor by every name in a slave-negro’s vo- 
eabulary. ‘“ Yer jail bird—yer deevil—yer 
slave-driver—lemme git at yer villin’ sowl— 
sneakin’ aroun’ hyear——” but the man was 
the stronger of the two, and, holding her fast, 
while trying in vain to make her hear what 
he had to say in reply to her vociferations, 
he dragged her kicking, dangling form more 
and more into the murky darkness, as if 
seeking a place to throw her down and get 
rid of the incumbrance. 

It was not a long contest—only a moment 
or two, so that even a chance passer-by could 





JUDGE —-, a leading lawyer in a small 
Western city, was one of the official mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
which the Annual Conference was in ses- 
sion. I had addressed the Conference in the 
interest of the“ worn-out preachers.” The 
Judge was greatly interested in the cause 
I was adyocating, and invited me to dine 
with him. I found him a royal host. He 
was one of the founders of the enterprising 
little city, and our after dinner chat was 
largely reminiscent upon his part. The 
Methodist Church in the early days had been 
nicknamed “The Parson’s’ Free-lunch 
Counter,” and the name still clung to it in 
the speech of the first settlers who yet re- 
mained. ' 

“T was a pretty lively youngster in those 
days,” mused my host, “and I had a part in 
the stirring incidents that I hardly like to re- 
call in these sober years. 

“ [ heard a rumor one morning that a 
Methodist itinerant had come to town, and 
had held a revival service in one of our low 
dives. Instead of a conversion, there was a 
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not have reached the spot if he had heard 
the noise from the street. 

The strong man, with his awkward bur- 
den, floundered along, stumbled over a de- 
cayed stump planted with violets, until 
finally, half dazed, he found himself in a 
space clear of bushes, where the electric 
street lamps sent a dim ray through the mist, 
just as Louisa, turbanless, and writhing like 
a snake, was giving forth another volley. 

The light flickered across her antagonist’s 
face. It looked grim and grisly in the murky 
gleam. But instead of wrath and murderous 
hate it wore a smile which changed into a 
grin from ear to ear—and Louisa, catching 
the expression, with dim memories coming 
through the mists of years, ceased to writhe 
and kick, but, looking up at the unexpected 
smile, answered it with a single gasp of as- 
tonished joy, ‘‘ Good Lor’, my ole man.” 
Newron. Mass. 


murder. One gambler had killed another 
during the sermon. My curiosity was ex- 
cited by the stories told about the Methodist 
parson. I went to the saloon and found the 
old shanty closed. There was a sign upon 
the door painted in rude characters which I 
was able to read after considerable study: 

**this Salon fur sail, the prowpritor goin 
to kwit the Biznus.’ 

** About noon I passed the place again, and 
found a curious crowd gathered about the 
door. A second notice was posted below the 
first. It was written in a clear, bold hand: 

“<The Coyote” will resume business to- 
morrow night at 7 o’clock. New Proprietor. 
New Music. New Free Lunch Counter. Be 
on hand for the opening.’ 

“The next morning a large banner was 
hung out in front of ‘The Coyote.’ It 
had painted upon it in large black letters: 

“*M. E. Church. Love-feast to-night at 7 
o’clock sharp. Short speeches. New Songs. 
Coffee and sandwiches free. Admission free. 
A treat for every cne who comes. Do not 
miss the opening of the New Coyote.’ 
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“No such excitement had ever been 
known in town. A hundred questions were 
asked that no one could answer. Every one 
was eager for information which no one 
could furnish. 

“Does anybody know this. yer chappie 
who’s bought “The Coyote?” ’ was asked by 
scores, but no one knew him. 

“ ¢ Church, I used to know a gambler by the 
name of Mose Church, but he was killed; 
it can’t be him,’ said one vagabond to 
another. 

“*What’s a love-feast, any way ?’ said a 
disreputable looking old bum who was shak- 
ing with a chill so he could not stand still. 

“<Tt’s some cussed: temp’rance free-lunch 
I expect,’ said another, as he turned to go 
away in disgust. 

“*Who wants a lunch-counter without 
beer ?’ said a red-nosed old toper, who took 
his meals at the free lunches when he could 
grab a bite before being kicked out. ‘I’ve a 
notion to see if I can get my two hands full 
before this tenderfoot catches onto my 
game.’ 

“The Methodist parson who had preached 
in the saloon had been called out of bed 
about midnight to see the owner of ‘The 
Coyote.’ ‘One-eyed Jack,’ as he was com- 
monly called, was upon the verge of de- 
lirium tremens. He was “shivering with 
fright when the parson approached the bed. 
He kept insisting that Old Dick who had 
been killed in his saloon a few hours before 
was in bed with him. The moment he saw 
the Parson, he shrieked out: 

“*Say, Parson, old pard, take “ Slippery 
Dick” away, won’t you? If you will, Ill 
quit sellin’ rum for good. I felt the shakes 
comin’ on while you was prayin’ to-night. I 
didn’t know whether it was religion or the 
tremens. I’m afraid I’m a goner, Parson. 
Honor bright, pard, old man, just look under 
the kivers there at my back and tell me if 
Old Dick is tryin’ to crowd me out of bed. 
Parson, if you have a prayer different from 
the one you give us to-night, I wish you’d 
start her up. It can’t hurt nothin’, and it 
might make me forgit Old Dick a bit any- 
how.’ 

“The result of the visit was that the Par- 
son rented ‘The Coyote’ for a Methodist 
church. He wrote the second notice on the 
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door and painted the banner that was hung 
across the street. He knew that the best 
way to get a crowd at the dedication of his 
church was to excite the curiosity of the 
community. He succeeded tremendously. 
Those who knew his plans were pledged to 
secrecy, and before night the town was in a 
perfect ferment. 

“Long before the hour of the reopening a 
great crowd had gathered about the door of 
‘The Coyote. It seemed as if the entire 
population had turned out. The Parson had 
found a squeaky old hand-organ in the loft 
and, after a little tinkering, it would grind 
out tolerably respectable music. The tunes 
were few and far from being religious, but 
the Parson decided it was all the better for 
that. One or two lively jig tunes were 
played before the door was opened. This - 
was a great surprise and it set the crowd 
almost frantic. At 7 o’clock sharp the door 
was opened. The hand-organ, concealed by 
a curtain, was- vigorously manipulated by 
Jack. The men and boys, crowding, fight- 
ing, swearing, with one fierce dash like an 
avalanche, swept in to the tune of ‘ Johnnie, 
Get Your Gun.’ 

“In a twinkling the room was -packed. 
The bar was gone. In its place stood a huge 
free-lunch counter. Nearly everything indi- 
cating its former character had been re-" 
moved from the saloon. Rough benches of 
slabs provided seats. A little platform at 
one end of the room contained one of the 
gambling tables, with two or three books 
upon it, and one chair. The throng had 
poured in with such a fierce rush that there 
was no chance to express surprise at the 
changed condition of things before every 
seat was filled. The Parson was standing 
upon the platform by the table.. As soon as 
‘The Coyote’ was full he spoke in a pleasant 
voice: ‘ 

“¢ Welcome friends, to our new Methodist 
church. I have rented “The Coyote,” and 
will conduct meetings here until we build 
our meeting-house. I have invited you here 
to-night to assist. me in dedicating our 
church. We will spend most of the time in 
singing. We havea song card for every one. 
After we have sung awhile we will have 
some short speeches and then we will con- 
clude with a love-feast of sandwiches and 
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coffee. We must have a choir to lead us. 
Who in the audience ever sang in a church 
choir ?’ 

“As a half dozen hands were raised, the 
Parson shouted merrily: 

““That’s right! I knew we could raise a 
choir. Will the gentlemen who raised their 
hands please come forward and take seats 
at the left of the platform. We have a quar- 
tet of instruments from the local brass 
band and we will manage to get along beau- 
tifully.’ 

“The ready tact of the Parson and his 
pleasant, genial manner captured the rough 
crowd the first minute. The volunteer sing- 
ers were.a rough lot. Their vocal gifts had 
been exercised of late in the various saloons, 
earning free drinks by singing comic and ob- 
scene songs. But when the Parson called 
them ‘Gentlemen,’ and with a dazzling 
smile invited them to special seats by his 
side, they hurriedly accepted his invitation. 
They were really very fair singers. They 
managed to divide the parts so as to form 
a pretty tolerable male choir. 
struments were a little harsh and occasion- 
ally discordant, but they were loud, and 
noise was at a premium with the crowd that 
filled ‘ The Coyote.’ 

“ For half an hour there was such singing 
as is rarely ever heard. The songs printed 
on the card were simple, and fitted popular 
airs with which everybody was familiar. 


The singing was hearty and: made up in. 


volume what it lacked in harmony. © The 
Parson was‘a very shrewd man. He kept 
the crowd in a roar between the songs with 
his pleasing and witty speeches. After one 
funny little story, at which the audience 
laughed until I thought they never would 
stop, one red-faced, blear-eyed old ruffian 
sprang upon the seat and, tossing his brim- 
less old hat to the ceiling, shouted: 

“¢This Methodist revival knocks a cir- 
cus silly. Three cheers and a tiger for the 
Parson !’ 

“The shouting seemed like pandemonium 
let loose. When all were out of breath, and 
the noise had partially subsided, the Parson, 
with a beaming smile, said: 

** Anybody would know this was a Meth- 
odist meeting by the shouting.’ - 

“Again pandemonium reigned. The Par- 
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‘son waited patiently until the shouters 


ceased from sheer exhaustion. He then 
changed his tone to one of quiet soberness. 
At times he spoke with a tender pathos that 


- hushed the audience to a painful silence 


punctuated with suppressed sobs, as here 
and there a head was bowed upon a pair of 
dirty hands, and hot tears streamed to the 
floor. 

“* You may think I have tricked you by 
announcing my Church as a “ Free-Lunch 
Counter.” The Gospel is really meat and 
drink. What is meat to the hungry man ? 
It is satisfaction. What is drink to the 
thirsty man? It is satisfaction. Your souls 
get hungry and thirsty as do your bodies. 
Sin never satisfies us. We feast upon its 
dainties and only whet our appetites. We 
drain to the last drop sin’s sweetest cup 
only to find our thirst burning with hotter 
fire. I offer you bread from heaven. If you 
eat it, you will never hunger. I offer you 
the water of life. If you drink of it, you 
will never thirst.’ 1 

“He played upon this thought for a few 
moments, and by several apt and thrilling 
incidents vivified the brief. address until his 
rough audience sat enchained and breathless. 
He said in conclusion: 

“<T am about to illustrate my sermon by a 
practical object lesson. I will give you 
coffee instead of beer, and a first-rate ham 
sandwich instead of salty pretzels and stale 
bologna sausage. As I must have help in 
serving you; I will appoint a committee who 
will wait upon you and see that every one 
is supplied.’ ‘ 

“He had already picked out the ring-lead- 
ers of the crowd. They were the powerful, 
reckless fellows, whose audacity and de- 
termination compelled the common mob to 
follow their leadership. With unerring in- 
stinct he called them all to the front and 
loaded them down with great platters of 
sandwiches and huge buckets of fragrant 
coffee. While the crowd were eating and 
drinking the Parson told stories, had a cor- 
net solo, and a selection by Jack on the 
hand-ergan. The congregation grew frantic 
with enthusiasm, and stamped the floor until 
the rickety old ‘Coyote’ trembled as if it 
would tumble down. As the end was 
reached the Parson sang a couple of touch- 
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ing little songs that transformed the brutal 
men into tearful children. 

“He then said: 

“*We are to have no pew rents in this 
church. Everything is to be free. Every 
time we open the doors everybody is invited 
without money and without price. But as 
we have nothing with which to run the 
church, we will ask you who enjoy these 
privileges to be generous. Of course when 
a collection is taken no one will give less 
than the price of a glass of beer.- We will 
have no penny collections. The committee 
who have so kindly served you with refresh- 
ments will now receive your offerings.’ 

“It was amusing to see how faithfully the 
collectors passed their hats to everybody. 
They allowed no one to escape. They re- 


fused all coppers and demanded a nickel at 










AGENT OF THE ATLANTIC Coast SEAMEN’s UNION. 


THE successful termination of the Hispano- 
American war and the resultant mania for 
territorial expansion have filled the minds of 
our enterprising merchants, shipowners and 
builders with visions of an expanding Ameri- 
can commerce, necessitating a greatly in- 
creased merchant marine and amighty navy. 

The total destruction of two hostile squad- 
rons by the United States navy at nearly op- 
posite sides of the globe within the space of 
sixty-five days has naturally impressed our 


importance as a naval and our possibilities . 


as a maritime Power upon the other nations 
of the earth. 

The people of the Philippines must be civil- 
ized, the resourees of the islands ascertained 
and developed, and direct and regular lines 
of communication and trade between those 
islands and the United States established. 

The enterprising American shipowner sees 
in this situation an opportunity to extend our 
commerce and thereby increase his profits. 

Altho the right of the United States Gov- 
ernment to-adopt a policy of oversea domin- 
ion in common with the monarchical nations 
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least from every one. The receipts were a 
generous sum, and provided a neat little sur- | 
plus above expenses for the future work of 
the church. At the conclusion of the service 
the Parson thanked the men for their pres- 
ence and hearty co-operation in the church 
dedication. He said: 

“<‘This church is now dedicated to the 
worship of God. We will welcome you when- 
ever you honor us with your presence. When 
you need a minister I am always at your 
service. Let us receive the benediction.’ 

“The audience dispersed in an orderly and 
reverent manner. ‘The Coyote’ was still 
the most popular resort in town. The Meth- 
odist church from that hour bore no other 
name throughout all the surrounding coun- 
try than ‘The Parson’s Free-Lunch Coun- 
ter.’ ” 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


” 


of Europe is a question which admits of 
much controversy among our statesmen and 
people generally, the sentiment in favor of a 
recreated merchant marine on modern lines 
is practically unanimous. 

Undoubtedly the successful termination of 
our recent conflict with Spain and the policy 
of expansion which our Government has 


_chosen to adopt in consequence has served 


to emphasize the necessity and national im- 
portance of a marine establishment commen- 
surate with our new position among the 
great Powers. 

It must not be inferred, however, from the 
foregoing observations that the writer re- 
gards the new acquisition of foreign territory 
as a prior condition to maritime greatness. 

For, while the policy of colonial expansion 
may sometimes serve as an incentive to in- 
creased commercial activity, it is never an 
essential condition to maritime success. 

Forty years ago, according to history and 
tradition, our flag was known and respected 
the world over; our ships covered every sea 
and explored every inlet on the habitable 
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globe; our wares were to be found in every 
mart and the goods of all nations were 
transported in American bottoms. 

In those days our ships were the vehicles 
of international commerce, long ere our new 
era of conquest and expansion was thought 
of. 

Obviously, then, our former success as a 
maritime nation was not dependent upon a 
colonial policy. Neither has the decline of 
our once splendid merchant marine been in 
any way attributable to our lack of foreign 
possessions. The decline of our merchant 
marine has been caused by extraneous cir- 
cumstances which no amount of human fore- 
sight could anticipate or control. 

The questions now uppermost in the minds 
of our shipowners, commercial men and 
legislators are: How can our merchant ma- 
rine be best restored and maintained? How 
can our lost prestige on the sea be regained 
and our navy rendered invincible? 

The theories advanced by some of these 
gentlemen in this connection are quite as ab- 
surd, when considered by a practical mind, 
as the expedients they have advocated. 

According to their views, our only hope of 
success is dependent on the survival of the 
cheapest. Cheap ships, cheap crews and low 
rates constitute the sum total of their argu- 
ments everywhere. Such reasoning as this is 
common among men who are animated solely 
by motives of self-interest in nearly every- 
thing they do. It will avail them nothing, 
however, in disposing of the problem before 
us, which at present is one of grave national 
concern in ‘which private aggrandizement is 
of secondary importance. 

Congress has, in a measure, caught up with 
the prevailing sentiment in this regard, and 
the popular desire is being strongly reflected 
in the character and scope of some of the 
maritime legislation now engaging the atten- 
tion of our Senators and Representatives at 
Washington. In fact, Congress has already 
begun the work of improving the merchant 
marine by enacting recently a new code of 
laws which will in time greatly improve the 
character and conditidsns of our merchant 
seamen. In this Congress has acted wisely; 
for the first duty of a maritime nation, con- 
sidered solely as such, is to protect its sea- 
men. In fact, it may be laid down as an 
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axiom that the naval and maritime great- 
ness of any nation is in exact ratio to the 
amount of protection accorded its seamen. 

What nation to-day protects the rights, in- 
terests and persons of its seamen so jealous- 
ly as Great Britain? And what nation can 
approach her as a naval and maritime 
Power? 

The lesson of this is that, in planning for a 
rehabilitated merchant marine and a great 
navy, the sailor must be considered as an 
animate and most important factor in the 
program. His rights must be protected 
and his personality respected if our plan is 
to succeed. 

Without sailors our ships would be use- 
less, and without good sailors we cannot 
hope to compete successfully with foreign 
nations in the coming struggle for maritime 
supremacy. Supremacy, in the nautical 
sense, implies sPEED. And the highest speed 
can only be obtained, and maintained at sea, 
by the combination of strength, skill and 
endurance. 

In these days of progress time is, indeed, 
equivalent to money. Therefore, all other 
things being equal, the fastest ships will se- 
cure the best freights and command the 
highest rates. 

The idea of cheapness is, therefore, an illu- 
sion altogether incompatible with the essen- 
tial requirements of commerce, speed and 
strength, for neither can be cheaply ob- 
tained. 

In the olden days, when the United States 
held the ocean carrying trade of the world, 
the general superiority of our ships and the. 
excellence of our seamen were facts recog- 
nized by all other maritime nations. It was 
due to our master shipbuilders and our 
matchless seamen that the splendid “ pack- 
et” ships and “tea‘clippers,” built in New 
York, Boston and Bath in the early forties, 
made records under sail which it required 
two generations of steam engineers to re- 
duce. Time and legislation have somewhat 
modified the conditions of sea service, but 
the underlying principles of maritime great- 
ness remain unchanged, unalterable. If we 
would be first we must be best—not cheap- 
est. 

The sailor has always, in all maritime 
countries, been regarded as the ward of the 
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nation, for whose particular needs special 
laws have been found necessary.: Those na- 
tions which possess the strongest navies to- 
day are those which have done the most for 
the protection of their merchant seamen and 
the encouragement of commerce afloat. 

Congress has evidently recognized this in- 
disputable fact, for in providing laws calcu- 
lated to promote commerce it has begun with 
laws to encourage seamanship. 

If our merchant marine is now to be re- 
garded in its proper light, as a nursery and 
indispensable adjunct to our navy in time of 
war, then it becomes obvious that a patriotic 
regard for the future welfare of our country 
would impel our legislators and people to 
keep it up to the highest possible standard, 
both in regard to personnel and material. In 
order to secure the best results attainable in 
this direction our merchant marine must first 
be nationalized—i.e., Americanized. It is a 
sad commentary on the history of the United 
States merchant marine that the conditions 
of the service have been allowed to become 
so unjust, so degrading to noble manhood 
and so far below the standard of other coun- 
tries as to practically preclude the enlistment 
of self-respecting American youths in the 
foreign trade. 

It was this condition, emphasized by the 
strenuous and unavailing exertions of the 
Navy Department to procure suitable re- 
cruits for our new war ships, which at length 
aroused our national legislature to the grav- 
ity of the situation and resulted in the enact- 
ment of laws guaranteeing our seamen some 
of the rights and privileges of freemen, and 
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a-modicum at least of the legal protection to 
which all citizens are entitled. 

Altho the new law is but a compromise at 
best, and therefore susceptible of improve- 
ment in. many respects, it is, nevertheless, a 
vast improvement over existing law. 

No more will our seamen be helpless vic- 
tims of vicious and brutal sea-tyrants, nor 
the prey of designing and unscrupulous vil- 
lains ashore. No more will the wrongs of 
seamen remain unavenged by legal methods 
by reason of ambiguous phraseology in the 
statutes. No more will our seamen be per- 
mitted to rot and die of scurvy and other 
scorbutic ailnients for lack of proper and 
sufficient food; nor be compelled to sign 
away their right to demand their “scale of 
provisions ” in order to obtain employment. 
Never again will the American public wit- 
ness the degrading spectacle of free-born 
men being dragged through the streets to 
prison in shackles for refusing to join an un- 
seaworthy ship. And never again will an 
American citizen be prosecuted criminally 
for secreting a hapless seaman to preserve 
him from the inquisitorial methods of pun- 
ishment often resorted to ih the interests of 
“ discipline ” on American ships. 

And when this nation rises to a realizing 
sense of its own responsibility and manifest 
duty to the sailor, and provides proper laws 
for his protection and adequate means for 
their enforcement, both our merchant marine 
and navy will become Americanized, sea- 
manship will become an honorable calling, 
and American boys will go to sea. 


BALTrmMoRE, Mp. 


LEAGUE EXHIBITION, 


BY SOPHIA A. WALKER. 


THE Architectural League exhibition in 
New York'is primarily architectural, but the 
sculptors in years when they have no exhibi- 
tion of their own send liberally, and all sorts 
of decorative work and art craftsmanship is 
welcomed, and there are charming water 
color souvenirs de voyage, containing archi- 
tectural motives, so that the exhibition is 


very wide in its range of interest. More- 
over it is free five days in the week. 

The Architects reserve the large Vander- 
bilt Gallery as their stronghold, and one 
sees as soon as he enters that the idea of a 
complete model in plaster, showing the 
architect’s contemplated treatment in detail, 


is much ip favor, so that the modest model 


. 
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by Mr. Henry R. Marshall, who has been ad- 
vocating this mode of expression for years, 
is quite put in the shade of the elaborate 
representations of residences for certain 
Fifth avenue potentates. . 

Since so few people can form any concep- 
tion from plans and elevations of what the 
building will be like, or even from the per- 
spective sketch, especially when it seeks 
striking effects rather than truth, as in the 
clever Japanesque pictures by Mr. Magon- 
igle—is it not an excellent idea to present a 
modeled sketch? 

The largest of these is for the Main Build- 
ing, U. S. Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, 
and it gives a fine impression of a gateway 
through which so many enter the New 
World. This is the most advanced of two 
or three buildings which the Secretary of 
the Treasury put into competition when em- 
powered by the new law, and architects are 
much interested in its success. Certainly 
Messrs. Boring and Tilton could not be ex- 
celled in the massive effect of their portal 
by any Government architect. 

The plaster studies for two houses and the 
grounds of Mr. H. O. Havemeyer at Islip, 
L. I., show an interesting solution of some 
sea-shore problems. The houses, in the style 
of Italian villas, apparently made from sand 
and cement, are placed in relation to an in- 
let, and each has its walled garden protected 
from the shifting sand. 

The study for the house of Mr. Clark, the 
Montana Senator, Fifth avenue and Seventy- 
seventh street, is marvelously elaborated 
with open tower, balconies and sculpture in 
the French Renaissance style. The plans 
show that a sculpture gallery is to occupy 
the part of the main floor—the second—which 
comes in the tower. This has a street en- 
trance for the public, and beyond is a large 
picture gallery, which can be converted into 
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a theatre by lifting a part of the floor, bring- 
ing with it the stage from below. At right 
angles to the axis of these rooms is the line 
of private apartments, which will give a 
vista of one hundred and sixty-five feet 
through the sculpture gallery. This house, 
costing $1,500,000, was awarded in competi- 
tion to Lord, Hewlett & Hull, and Mr. Hew- 
lett’s strength in interior decoration is shown 
even in these earlier drawings. 

An entire store fagade in glazed terra cotta 
in varied colors by the Perth Amboy Terra 
Cotta Co., tho not very beautiful in itself, is 
interesting as a valuable departure in a use- 
ful building material. We are glad to see a 
bridge put into the hands of architects, like 
that from the mainland to Goat Island, Ni- 
agara Falls, by Walker & Morris; for where 
the bridge is put into the hands of engineers 
experience sadly teaches that they do not 
consult their consulting architects. It is 
said that is the reason why the new East 
River Bridge is to be a mass of ugliness, and 
London is mourning her fate in the new 
Vauxhall Bridge over the Thames. Archi- 
tects must employ engineers, engineers rarely 
allow a voice to architects in such matters. 

These more novel points of interest ex- 
haust our space. The general trend of work 
remains an American adaptation of the 
French Heole, often handled with freedom 
and spirit, as in the neo-grec facade of the 
Metropolitan Museum. ‘he large water color 


* showing the curve on the cliff of the Gothic 


mass of buildings for the College of New 
York, by Mr. George B. Post; the fine Law 
Building for the University of Pennsylvania, 
by Cope & Stewardson, and certain results 
of the Shattuck prize competition calling 
able architects to devote themselves to the 
problem of artisans’ homes, are some of the 
drawings which interest more deeply than 
the mass. 
New York Ciry. 
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BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


TueRE is more than one humorist in the 
House. Some of the most earnest speakers 
unite the power to provoke laughter with the 
power to draw out tears, and, what is very 
useful in legislation, the power to get votes 
for some particular measure. Congressman 
Dolliver, who is capable of the loftiest fiights 
of eloquence, relieves the strain upon the 
attention and the emotions by sallies of wit 
and humor which are always made subserv- 
ient, however, to the purposes of his argu- 
ment. Then there is Jerry Simpson, who is 
very quick and effective at repartee, and 
who often brings down the House by some 
telling rejoinder. In his maiden speech 
Landis of Indiana convulsed the House with 
laughter. Mr. Grosvenor of Ohio shoots his 
Parthian arrows with great effectiveness. 
Representative Fischer of Brooklyn is brim- 
ming over with humor, but very seldom ad- 
dresses the House at length. Mr. De Ar- 
mond of Missouri has rare powers of sar- 


casm, and his colleague, Champ Clarke, en- 


livens his orations with telling stories. But 
the humorist, par excellence, of the House is 
John Allen of Mississippi. He seldom inter- 
jects a sentence into a debate, never returns 
an angry or bitter retort. There is no acid- 
ity in his wit. His humor is good humor. 
When he gets up to make a twenty minutes’ 
speech, as he did this afternoon, the House 
listens with the greatest attention and, altho 
it is within the last three days of the session, 
the House extends his time twice for the 
sake of hearing him through. As I said last 
week, the House of Representatives is too 
large. One reason it is too large is because 
members talk to each other instead of listen- 
ing. But the House is not too large for John 
Allen. First, because he has voice enough, 
and second, because he always gets the ears 
of the floor as well as of the galleries. Mr. 
Allen, or John Allen, as he is generally 
called, is not so picturesque in his appear- 
ance as some other men, but he is pictur- 
esque in his style. His diction is plain, 
homespun Saxon, lighted up with original 


turns of expression.” The Howse listens be- 
cause it expects, and its expectation is al- 
ways. fulfilled. ‘There is a certain raciness 
in his slow, peculiar, expressive drawl. Read 
in cold type in the Record, it loses that twang 
of personality which Mr. Allen throws into 
it, and I do not think I can transfer it easily 
to your columns. The attempt to do so is 
like the description of fruit in a horticultural 
catalog--you have the form and something 
of the color, without the flavor and the 
aroma. 

The opening remarks of Mr. Allen had 
some relation to the bill of which he was 
speaking. He referred humorously to the 
war tax and the licking of stamps it has oc- . 
casioned, and prophesied that at the next 
election people would stop licking stamps 
and lick the Republican party. He declared 
that he and his friends of the South had had 
enough of the white man’s burden. 

But the most amusing part was his de- 
fense of the town of Tupelo, Miss., in which 
he lives. It was in reply to an article in a 
Washington paper entitled “In John Allen’s 
Town,” supposed to have been written by a 
young lady. He devoted the extra five min- 
utes voted him by the House to a humorous 
description of Tupelo, which he declared 
“had more room to build on and more room 
to grow in than has the city of New York.” 
The laughter occasioned by his-sallies must 
have given the blood in the brains of the 
tired members a decidedly exhilarated flow. 
It was like a homeopathic dose of dramatic 
entertainment. Then they went to work 
again. 

If the schoolboys who are studying early 
American history could have been in the 
United States Senate the other day they 
would have been delighted to see how well 
one could recite the lesson about John Smith 
and the “dear and blessed Pocahontas.” 
Mr. Henry S. Wellcome, an American citi- 
zen living in England, the generous and in- 
fluential friend of the Metlakahtla Indians, 
who secured their removal from British Co- 
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lumbia to what promised to be a better 
chance for their freedom and development, 
has presented to the Senate a fine copy of an 
oil portrait which hangs at Bootin Hall, 
Norfolk, England, the former seat of the 
Rolfe family. The original is from the brush 
of De Passe, an eminent artist of a former 
century. Upon the canvas of the original 
are the words: “ Matoaka Rebecka, filia po- 
tentis Princ: Powhatani Imp. Virginia.” Be- 
low are the words: “ Motoake, alias Re- 
becka, daughter of the mighty Prince Pow- 
hathani, Emperour of Attanough Komouck 
of Virginia; a Christian converted and mar- 
ried to the worshypfull Mr. Thomas Rolff. 
Aged 21, 1616.” 

Senator Daniel of Virginia gave an inter- 
esting sketch of the romantic incident and 
the subsequent history of the brave and gen- 
erous Indian princess, whom John Fiske 
claims to be “one of the noblest and loveli- 
est characters in American history.” After 
listening to this bit of historic reminiscence 
—a choice mosaic set into the every-day life 
of the present—the Senate voted to authorize 
the Committee on the Library to accept the 
portrait, hang it suitably and return thanks 
to Mr. Wellcome. With the fair Indian 
maiden in the Senate and a full length statue 
of Frances Willard planned for the gallery 
of statues, the monotony of masculine patri- 
otism will be gracefully and acceptably 
broken. 

We are in the hurry of the last few days 
of the session. The lethargy which is often 
noticeable at this time of the year in the 
long session, when Congress may run until 
June or J uly, is lacking. Everything is rush- 
ing and everywhere there is excitement. 
Congress is. expecting to do in three days 
the work of two weeks. Next to the Chicago 
Board of Trade or the Wall Street Stock Ex- 
change, the arena of the House shows the 
greatest activity. A dozen men are on the 
floor at once seeking for recognition and hop- 
ing to put through long-delayed bills. There 
is but little lounging in the cloak-room and 
there are a good many~conferences in the 
lobby. The committee rooms are mostly de- 
serted, the preliminary work has already 
been done there; the critical time has cuine 
to get it through the House. 

The Senate proceeds more quietly, for it 
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is but a quarter as large as the House and 
Senators must move decorously. Neverthe- 
less the interest in public legislation there 
cannot be concealed, and when a flood of 
bills comes over from the House, ready for 
action by the Senate, many Senators find it 
their duty and their interest to push the bills 
which pertain to their States. There is al- 
ways what may be called a bill-jam at the 
end of the session. A great many bills pass 
the House which are clogged in the Senate, 
and a good many pass the Senate which 
never get through the sluiceways of the 
House. Therefore it is that some agreement 
of the leaders of both houses is necessary if 
the great measures are to pass. The big fish 
are generally taken care of, but the small 
fry must swim for themselves. The appro- 
priation bills are, of course, of the first con- 
sideration in point of importance, very often 
the last, however, in point of time. It some- 
times occurs at the end of the session that 
the clock must be put back ten or fifteen min- 
utes for the passage of an appropriation bill, 
or some measure absolutely necessary. Mem- 
bers recall the action of that Speaker who 
determined to keep strictly within the letter 
of the law, and, when the clock reached 
twelve, brought down his gavel and declared 
the House adjourned, tho an appropriation 
bill was pending at the time and only ten 
or fifteen minutes more would have been 
necessary for its passage. This promptness 


_on the part of the Speaker necessitated an 


extraordinary session for the passage of the 
bill and cost the Government many thou- 
sands of dollars that might have been saved 
if the hands of the clock had been set back. 

But before the last day and hour arrive 
there is a kaleidoscopic change among the 
members. There are always some whose 
sands of office run out, and as they fall to 
the bottom the inversion of the glass brings 
down the new shower, the recently elected 
who come to spy out the land. The scene in 
the Capitol is then characteristically Ameri- 
can. Those who were defeated at the last 
election joke over their own downfall. They 
welcome with cordiality the men who suc- 
ceed them, see that they meet their fellow 
members, and observe the golden rule after 
a fashion usually deemed impossible in pol- 
ities. 
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POLICE AND CRIME.* 


TnE author of these striking. volumes is 
one of Her Britannic Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Police, the “John Howard” gold medal- 
ist, and has published several well-known 
and valuable works on criminal institutions. 

These volumes, though they do not assume 
to be a general history of crime, are in some 
respects far more interesting. to the general 
reader than such a work could be, tho 
they cannot claim much scientific char- 
acter., No attempt is made in them at 
any general classification of crime or crim- 
inals, and they present only very limited 
means of comparing the crime of different 
periods and countries, or reaching a conclu- 
sion as to the progress of law, order and 
civil morality in this country. 

The author believes that the potential 
germs of criminality are naturally present in 
us all, restrained by the happier influences 
of moral training, or waiting to be revealed 
when malign opportunity takes part in the 
process and reveals the thief. In this sense 
he quotes approvingly the story told in the 
life of John Newton (not of John Bradford 
as given here), who after his conversion, see- 
ing an unhappy man led out to execution, 
cried, “ There, but for the grace of God, goes 
John Newton.” Major Griffiths is no more 
inclined to accept the modern theory which 
reduces crime to a matter of strict heredity. 
However potent opportunity may be in de- 
veloping crime, his position is that of the 
Baron Garofalo, who believes that “ oppor- 
tunity only reveals the thief,” but does not 
create the latent predisposition. 

The temptation to crime and the epportuni- 
ties to commit it have been enormously in- 
creased by modern civilization. The vast ac- 
cumulations 6f material wealth, its general 
diffusion, and its exposure to violence in the 
complicated system of transportation offer 
temptations that might well prove irresisti- 

* Mysteries of Police and Crime. A General Sur- 
vey of ngnsMoing and Its Pursuit. By Major Ar- 


thur Griffiths. G. P. Putnam’sSons. eee 
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ble to people who are not under the re- 
straints of responsible life or who yield to 
the seductions of an evil mind. 

The great agency which modern society 
has invented and perfected as its security 
against the increased dangers which arise 
from our richer, fuller and more complex 
civilization is the modern police. ‘The pres- 
ent volumes have to do especially with 
crime in its relations with the police. They 
show what this agency has done, not so much 
perhaps in repressing crime, as in ferreting 
it out and fixing responsibility for it upon 
the right persons. They deal only with the 
most difficult and mysterious cases, in which 
the very highest order of criminal ability has 
been matched against the trained experience 
of the officers of the law. 

These pages bear abundant testimony to 
the truth of which we have often been as- 
sured, that with many who are engaged in it 
crime is simply a dominant passion like 
gambling or drink. We have been told of a 
eracksman in this city who was himself a 
master mechanic of stiperior ability, but who 
when the fit came on and a tempting job was. 
laid before him would throw up everything 
and‘go out again for the pure excitement of 
cracking a rich safe in some deep laid, dan- 
gerous plan. One man, who was known to 
be at home in the thieveries of the city, and 
who had acted more than once in the resti- 
tution of stolen heirlooms, was a graduate 
of the University of Leipsic, in his ordinary 
moods a refined scholar, who charmed com- 
panies by his original translations from 
Homer. 

Only in this matter-of-fact country, as it 
is said, the cracksman and burglar rise 
above superstition and do their business on 
strictly business principles. Elsewhere crim- 
inals appear to be victims of their supersti- 
tion, who take the omens, believe in the luck 
of gems, of numbers, of birds, or the braying 
of a jackass on the right or the left. The 
whole thug system is said to be based on a 
kind of demonic occultism. 
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Major Griffiths has many exciting and 
fascinating. tales to relate of the part in- 
stinct has played in crime and its detection. 
This is a function of the human mind which 
as based on highly vitalized intellectual 
powers loses nothing of its wonderful acute- 
ness in civilized life, but as related to the 
senses it almost disappears in civilization. 
Mr. Griffiths gives examples of the Austra- 
lian blacks following trails in the pursuit of 
crime, which read like medieval tales of 
magic. Nothing known to us in the most 
romantic versions of the scent of the 
American Indians will approach the sober 
narrative of these achievements. 

The work opens with five chapters on 
“The Police—Past and Present,” beginning 
with the origin of the French police system 
which is attributed to Charles V (died 1880), 
who established this agency “to increase 
the happiness and security of his people.” 
It was a dangerous and fatal gift and rap- 
idly developed into a despotic agency of the 
most intolerable character. Our author gives 
interesting and intelligent sketches of the 
French police under Louis XIV, during the 
Revolution, under Napoleon and the Restora- 
tion, with some account of Fouché and Sa- 
vary. 

In England the police system is traced to 
a statute known as that of Watch and Ward 
under Edward I (1285). It applied primarily 
to London, but recognized the general princi- 
ple that lies at the basis of all police legisla- 
tion, that the inhabitants of any locality” 
may combine for their own protection. Mr. 
Griffiths’ chapter on the police in England is 
desultory, but clever, as it contrives to leave 
the reader in possession of a vivid series of 
characterizing facts. 

Down to the end of the last century the 
condition of things in London and through- 
out England was deplorable. Robbery of 
houses and on the highway was carried on 
by regular system. The plunder of naval 
stores and merchandise on the Thames alone 
amounted annually to over a half million 
sterling, or five times that amount as we rate 
money now. Gangs of river pirates boarded 
ships, cut them from their moorings and got 
off with their spoil. The general crime of 


the period was enormously increased by the 
manufacture of false money. England, and 
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indeed all Europe, was flooded with bad 
money, the most of it made more or less 
openly in England. Forty or fifty of these 
private mints were known to be at work in 
London and other country towns. There 
was a steady demand for their product, so 
that there was very little stock left on hand. 
Every post-coach out of London carried a 
pareel of it. The counterfeiting of paper 
notes went on pari passu, and gambling, the 
invariable accompaniment of these vices, 
was their gay accompaniment. 

Even the great Napoleon some years later 
went into a great scheme of counterfeiting 
the currency of the countries he proposed to 
invade. When it was discovered by M. Pas- 
quier, the prefect of Paris, who was not in 
the secret, Savary, the police minister, inter- 
fered and took the whole business under his 
protection by the Emperor’s order. Then 
came out the strange fact that Napoleon was 
preparing all this counterfeit paper for use 
in his Russian campaign, in paying his way 
through Germany, Poland and_ elsewhere. 
Like everything else in this awful campaign 
the scheme failed! But Napoleon, as usual, 
tried to justify himself by saying that the 
English had tried the same scheme ‘against 
him. What England did was this: When 
Wellington proposed to invade France he 
found the English gold crowns would not 
pass with the French. He therefore collected 
coiners to mint them over into French Louis 
d’or. It was the first time coinage was at- 
tempted as a military measure by a gen- 
eral in the field. But the full honest value 
was in every piece. They were not like Na- 
poleon’s counterfeit paper notes, which were 
pure and simple counterfeits. 

Fascinating “as these chapters on the past 
and present police of Europe and America 
are, they represent but a small fraction of 
the general work and compose but one of 
its eight parts. These parts present typical 
cases, arranged each under its own definite 
head, so as to illustrate some peculiar fea- 
ture in the history of crime. First, under 
the head of “ Judicial Errors,” we have four 
chapters on “ Wrongful Convictions,” “ Mis- 
taken Identity,” “Problematic Errors,” and 
“ Police Mistakes.” Among these we note a 
full account of the famous Calas case in 
France, which began in intolerance, ended 
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in inconceivable cruelty and bore some strik- 
ing resemblances, in its defiance of evidence 
and justice, tothe present Dreyfus case, as 
well as in the fact that one of the great writ- 
ers of France, Voltaire, took it up then as 
another has now for Dreyfus. Then follows 
a group of four exciting chapters on “ Cap- 
tains of Crime,” seven among whom are 
women, and a fair sprinkling of them are 
both modern and American, 
four chapters on “ Crimes of the Highway ” 
strictly ancient history. The railway takes 
its place with the turnpike, though perhaps 
we have nothing very recent to match the 
fact that the Lord Protector Cromwell was 
set on by the notorious Captain Hind with 
one other confederate. Oliver had seven 
men in his train and captured the confeder- 
ate, but Captain Hind escaped with diffi- 
culty. His gallantries on the road were 
many, and his devotion to the King great, 
but they did not prevent his being hanged, 
drawn and quartered at last as a traitor to 
the Commonwealth. 

In many respects the most absorbing. and 
certainly the most exciting series of criminal 
cases in the volumes begin with the “ Mur- 
der Mysteries,” and continue through the 


gruesome chapters of the parton “The Poi- ~ 


soners.” 

The remainder of the work is devoted to a 
part on what we should call crimes against 
property, daring and dangerous burglaries, 
bank and jewel robberies, frauds, forgeries, 
and the like, and to a closing on Associa- 
tions of Criminals, including the Camorra, 
Mafia, Cartouche, the Chauffeurs, the Indian 
Dacoits and Thugs and Thuggee. The cases 
described in this volume are collected from 
England, France, America, Australia and 
different parts of Europe. It is a marvelous 
series of studies from the tragic tale of Eu- 
gene Aram, which the genius of Bulwer and 
of Hood has made so pathetic, to the trial of 
the Harvard Professor Webster, the Jumel 
and Burdell mysteries in this city, the James 
Boys, the Brunswick diamonds, the Mar- 
chioness of Brinvilliers and other high 
placed criminals. whose names need not be 
mentioned. 

It is a relief to be able to add that in a 
work which offers so much opportunity for 
if not temptation to sensationalism, Major 
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Griffiths’ pages are absolutely free from this 
reproach. The style of the work is good, and 
its moral tone sound and healthy through- 
out. 





At tHe Evenine Hour. Simple Talks on 
Spiritual Subjects. By Ethelbert D. War- 
field, LL.D., President of Lafayette College. 
(The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $1.) 
These “talks”. have in most cases been pub- 
lished before, but they are collected now for. the 
first time and richly deserve it, especially the 
last, on “ College Life and College Learning,” 
with its fine comparison of college life to the 
attrition of one pebble polishing another, while 
college learning without college life is like the 
banks of mud deposited at the stream’s mouth. 
“No attrition has taken place. Transportation 
is the only force ut work.” CoMPANIONS 
OF THE SorrowFuL Way. By John Watson 
(Ian Maclaren). (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.) 
Something like the tenderness and sweetness of 
the Great Master breathes through these brief 
sermons. They speak to troubled hearts with 
the gentle. wisdom which is alone able to reach 
them. The Companions are, of course, those 
happy ones who in some part or way or sense 
shared His last journey ta the cross. THE 
Wonprous Cross AND OTHER SERMONS. By 
David James Burrell, D.D., Pastor of the Qol- 
legiate Church, Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth 
street, New York. (Wilbur B. Ketcham. 1.50.) 
These sermons are marked. with the author’s 
characteristics as a preacher. They abound in 
good sense and good illustrative points. They 
come home to the reader, will touch his con- 
science, throw practical light in life’s path and 
give inspiration for the heavy work and re- 
sponsibility of duty. There is much in them 
which is as timely as wise. They are fervid 
and earnest, and charged with the plain mes- 
sage of the Gospel. THE MAKING AND UN- 
MAKING OF THE PREACHER. Lectures on the Ly- 
man Beecher Foundation, Yale University, 
1898. By William Jewett Tucker, President of 
Dartmouth College. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $1.50.) In spite of 
the stringent conditions, President Tucker did 
find something new to say in these lectures. He 
sets the making and the unmaking of the minis- 
ter over against each other, and correlates them 
as two processes which neéd to be studied in 
their relations with the modern life of society. 
The reader will find many bits, yea nuggets, of 
pure gold, and of a wisdom worth more than 
gold, in these lectures. THE MAKING OF 
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By T. Harwood Pattison, Professor of Homi- 
letics and Pastoral Theology in Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia. $1.50.) Prepared 
for the class room, in regular course, these lec- 
tures will bear all the close study any one will 
give them—the more the better. They are sys- 
tematic, thorough and regular enough to have 
all the advantages of those qualities, and indi- 
vidual and free enough to make a wide place 
for the play of all the preacher’s personal gifts 
and endowments. UNIVERSITY SERMONS, 
Preached Before the University of Glasgow, 
1873-1898, by John Caird, D.D., and Unt- 
VERSITY ADDRESSES, by the same, Being Ad- 
dresses on Subjects of Academic Study Deliv- 
ered to the University of Glasgow. (Both vol- 
umes published by Macmillan Company. $2.25 
each.) These are two volumes of unusual inter- 
est, the first one containing the academic ad- 
dresses by the late Principal Caird—among 
them the last words he was able to speak in 
public, the address for 1897. To us, however, 
the volume of sermons appears the more valu- 
able and even the more attractive, for in the 
pulpit Principal Caird was a great master of 
thought. In the pulpit or out of it, his sen- 
tences lay hold of one with the simple directness 
o. a child ard the strength of a giant. In those 
discourses he discusses great subtleties of life 
and thought in which most preachers would be 
simply swallowed up, and pours on them a flood 
of life, as, for example, in the first sermon, 
“ What is religion?” or, “ Evil working through 
good,” or “ The guilt and guiltlessness of unbe- 
lief,” or “Can righteousness be imparted?” 
For a reader who loves to think clearly on great 
themes, there is no such collection of recent 
sermons as this. THE GOSPEL oF Joy. By 
Stopford A. Brooke. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.) Whether the preacher in these ser- 
mons advances far enough to touch the deepest 
notes of the Gospel we shall not undertake to 
say. As far as he goes he moves in grace, 
beauty and strength and carries his readers 
with him. Glorified by the charm of his man- 
ner in the pulpit and the music of his voice, they 
must have been a Gospel of Joy to those who 
heard them. The same charm is in them as we 
read them, the sweet notes of a gracious gospel 
delivered with the added grace of a fine literary 
style. THE CONCEPTION OF PRIESTHOOD 
IN THE EARLY CHURCH and in the Church of 
England. Four Sermons by W. Sanday, D.D., 
LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.) These four sermons 
form a fitting supplement to Moberly’s Minis- 
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terial Priesthood. They are in some points a 
commentary and exposition of Dr. Moberly’s 
view. Dr. Sanday’s own position is one of great 
breadth and catholicity. These addresses are 
full of scholarly point and illustration, and de- 
serve, every one of them, to be thoughtfully read. 
The one on Sacerdotalism is a close approach 
to an irenicon, and the closing number on the 
“Present Situation” is a cheering surview 
which we can neither be too broad, nor too high, 
nor too low to read with profit and encourage- 
ment. THe SHIP OF THE SOUL and Other 
Papers. By Stopford <A. Brooke, M.A. 
(Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents.) Mr. Brooke 
is at his best in the practical papers on 
spiritual subjects which compose the  vol- 
ume. He writes in a large, flowing, musical 
English style, and takes up questions of the spir- 
itual life in a wise, hopeful and reassuring way 
which few writers can attain. 


THE MINISTERIAL Directory of the Minis- 
ters in the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, Both Branches, Southern and Northern. 
Edited by Edgar Sutton Robinson, D.D., Pas- 
tor First Presbyterian Church, Oxford, Ohio. 
Volume I. (The Ministerial Directory Com- 
pany, Oxford, Ohio.) This is an uncommonly 
useful handbook. It contains a practically com- 
plete list of all the ministers of the two branches 
of the Presbyterian Church, North and South. 
Each name is printed out full in black caps, fol- 
lowed by an admirably simple summary of the 
important vital, biographical and professional 
facts in the case. Considering the difficulty of 
collecting these statistics and making these lists 
complete the number of omissions is surprising- 
ly small. In addition to the Directory of Min- 
isters, the handbook contains a statement of 
the work of the Executive Committees and 
Boards of the two Churches, with the names 
and location of their educational institutions 
and Church papers. We assume that the edi- 
tor intends to go on and complete his work with 
a Directory of the other branches of the Pres- 
byterian family. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF CERVERA’S FLEET. By 
Amos Hodgdon Thompson. (Fred H. Smith, 
East Orange, N. J.) This is one of the most 
charming mementoes of the naval battle at San- 
tiago that we have ever seen. The verses are 
excellent in form and their correctness as to 
fact is vouchsafed for by Admiral Sampson him- 
self, who wrote to the author a cordial note of 
thanks, not merely for himself, but for all who 
shared ‘in the fight. The illustrations are good, 
and the whole thing is as neat and complete as 
possible. 
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Tne City WILDERNESS." A Settlement Study 
by Residents and Associates of the South End 
House. Edited by Robert A. Woods, Head of 
the House. (Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston 
and New York. $1.50.) This South End 
House is the so-called and well-known Andover 
House, founded in 1891 by William J. Tucker, 
then professor at Andover, now president of 
Dartmouth. His plan was that the House should 
have the character of a university settlement 
and stand for “ the single idea of resident study 
and work.” What it has become in the develop- 
ment of this plan is well known. Out of the 
resident study have grown the investigations 
which form the basis of this volume. The In- 
troduction is by Mr. Woods’s colleague, William 
J. Cole. This is followed by papers on the ma- 
terial. transformation of Boston into its present 
area and districts, by Fred. E. Haynes, Ph.D.; 
on Population, a capital analysis, by Fred. A. 
Bushée; on Public Health, by Charles D. Under- 
hill, M.D.; Work and Wages, by the head of the 
house; two papers on Criminal Tendencies and 
the Church and the People, by Mr. Cole; Amuse- 
ments, by Mr. Haynes. The concluding chap- 
ters on Strongholds of Education, Social Ke- 
covery, and “The Total Drift,” are by Mr. 
Woods. These discussions are almost wholly 
on the social or socialogic line... They contain 
little to throw light on the religious problem. 

A LABORATORY MANUAL ON ASTRONOMY. By 
Mary £. Byrd, A.B., Director of the Obserwva- 
tory, Smith College. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) This manual has grown out of the 
author’s requirements as a teacher. 
ed on an earlier primer, “ Questions on the 
Sky,” printed for students at Smith in 1893. 
The object and aim of the present manual is 
to lead to the direct study of the heavens. In 
its construction it depends jointly on reading 
and observing. A larger astronomy, like 
Young’s or Newcomb’s, is assumed to be in con- 
stant use, and the student is supposed to be sys- 
tematically observing the heavens and the heav- 
enly bodies. As to the scope of the Exercises 
introduced into this manual, it is larger, we 
should think, than any one ordinary college stu- 
dent would be likely to require, tho not larger, 
than would be called into requisition to meet 
the needs of an entire class. The Appendix 
contains a number of papers of uncommon in- 
terest and usefulness. The manual as a con- 
sistent scheme of work on the laboratory meth- 
od, reading and observing, presents a complete 
scheme of work and cannot fail to be service- 
able. 


Essays ON THE HIGHER EpvucarTIon. By 
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George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale University. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00.) The essays which compose this inter- 
esting collection were prepared for different oc-. 
casions and some of them called out under the 
pressure of debate. Professor Ladd’s position 
in them cannot be called unprogressive. On the 
contrary, he accepts many features of the new 
education. His point, however, is that they 
are to be adopted with judgment and in modera- 
tion, and not pressed so far as to set aside the 
established results of all history since the world 


“began. The third essay, on “ Education, New 


and Old,” presents this view most distinctly in 
reply to Professor:Palmer of Harvard. It 
brings into the discussion a close statistical 
comparison of the results of the two systems as 
seen in the discipline of the two institutions at 
Yale and at Harvard. It was publisaoed in the 
Andover Review in reply to a paper by Pro- 
fessor Palmer, and is based on statistics which 
were up to date at the time, but now ten years 
old. 


VOLCANOES, THEIR STRUCTURE AND SIGNIFI- 
caNcE. By T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R. 
S., Professor of Geology, University College, 
London. (G. P. Putnam Sons. $2.) This 
volume belongs in Putnam’s “ Science Series,” 
edited by Professors Cattell and Beddard. It 
is a very rich and valuable number, with a full 
series of explanatory illustrations. It begins 
with a chapter on the “ Life History of Volea- 
noes,” and follows with others on their products, 
the direction of volcanoes, their geologic history 
and distribution, and finally the theory of their 
formation and action. . It is hardly necessary 
to add that Professor Bonney rejects the chem- 
ical theory as an explanation of volcanic heat. 
He rejects also Mr. Mallet’s theory of heat pro- 
duced by the, crushing effect of pressure. The 
theory on which he falls back is that which has 
prevailed among geologists, of heat produced by 
strain of the tightening of the earth’s layers as 
they cool and contract. We cannot discuss 
here the strictly scientific line of reasoning by 
which the theory is tested, and its application 
to the facts shown. The volume makes an ex- 
cellent manual and with very few exceptions is 
fully intelligible to general readers. 


AFTERWARDS, AND OTHER STORIES, by Ian 
Maclaren (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50), is a 


a new collection which will be eagerly welcomed 
and read by Dr. Watson’s numerous admirers in 
this country. The stories have in them the 
freshness and the human charm of a volume of 
lights and shadows of parish life, 
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THE biography of the late William Morris 
will be published in London early in April. 

...-M. Lavignac’s “ Music and Musicians ”’ 
in translation is promised for an early date by 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. Mr. H. E. Kreb- 
biel has added some pages on music in America. 

....-M. Edouard Rod, the French critic and 
litterateur, has lately arrived in this country. 
Before the “ Cercle Francais” at Harvard Uni- 
versity M. Rod is to give a course of lectures 
on the “ History of French Dramatic Poetry.” 

...--Richard Henry Stoddard has been pre 
vailed upon to write reminiscences of the days 
when he was one of the group numbering Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Emerson, Poe, Longfellow and 
Bryant among its members. They will appear 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 

...-Mrs. Roswell D. Hitchcock and Miss 
Van Buren, during the summer of 1898, made 
a journey into the Klondike region together. 
A careful record, vivaciously written, of the 
trip, with 100 illustrations and a new map, 
will form a volume to be published early by the 
Putnams. 

...-M. Jusserand, who has just been ap- 
pointed French Minister to Copenhagen, is a 
Shakespearian critic of some note. ‘Through 
Messrs. G. P.. Putnam’s Sons he will publish an 
English edition of his “ Shakespeare in France 
Under the Old Régime.” Sixty plates from old 
seventeenth century prints will illustrate the 
scenery and stage setting of those days. M. 
Jusserand’s “ England in the Fourteenth Cen- 


tury” had the distinction of being crowned by 


the French Academy. : 
...-One of the notable features in-prominent 
German «journals, especially the theological 
periodicals, is the remarkable interest shown for 
the religious thought of the English speaking 
world. The Christliche Welt, . of Leipsig, 
edited most skillfully by Dr. M. Rade, is the 
popular organ of the more liberal clans in the 
yerman Church, and ‘it is claimed to be the 
most widely circulated church paper in the coun- 
try ; No. 46 of the current volume of this paper 
contains a lengthy article by a prominent theo- 


logian, showing the necessity that exists for Ger- , 


man Christians to make good use of the litera- 
tures of the English and American Protestant 
churches. ” 

....Henry Froude, the American representa- 
tive of the Oxford University Press, requests 
the publication of the following memorandum, 
issued by. authority of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Presses: 


A statement has been circulated in the Ameri- 
can newspapers to the effect that the publication 
of an edition of the Revised Version of the Bible, 


in which the American preferences hitherto printed 
in an Appendix have been incorporated in the 
text, is a violation of the compact made in 1877 
between the English University Presses and the 
American Revision Committee. 

It is desirable that such a statement, imputing 
dishonorable conduct to the University 
should not pass unnoticed, and it is n 
call attention to the precise terms of the Agr 
ment with the American Revisers on this point. 

After protracted negotiations with regard to 
the co-operation of the American Revision Com- 
mittee, a Memorandum of Agreement was sub- 
mitted by the University Presses, A 8, 1877, 
and accepted and ratified by the American Com- 
mittee on the 28th of September following. The 
7th Clause of this Agreement stands thus: 

“'The American Committee will in no case in- 
terfere with the interests of the two University 
Presses in the Revised Version as finally settled. 

“They will do what lies in their power to pro- 
mote the freest circulation of the editions of the 
University Presses in the United States, not only 
by abstaining from jeuning any editions of their 
own, but by recognizing the editions of the Uni- 
versity Presses as the authorized editions, and in 
all proper ways favoring such issues and dis- 
couraging irresponsible issues, for the period of 
fourteen years.’ z 

There is no compact, express or implied, that 
the University Presses were prohibited from issu- 
ing, if they thought proper, either during the 
period of fourteen years or after its expiration, 
such an edition as has recently been published 
by them in the United States. 

In ratifying the Agreement the American Com- 
mittee wisely undertook ong d to do what lay in 
their power to protect the interests of the Uni- 
versity Presses, and this undertaking they have 
loyally fulfilled. But they have not .of course 
been able to check the issue of surreptitious edi- 
tions which ap eared as soon as the vi Ver- 
sion was published in the United States, nor 
more recently have they been able to prevent 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson Sons from announcing 
and publishing in 1896 a new Series of ‘“ The 
Revised Bible and Revised Apocrypha,” and draw- 
ing attention to the fact that “‘ These are Ameri- 
can made books.” 

In the year 1887 an application was made to 
the University Presses, by the American Revisers, 
to issue, for use in America, editions of the Re- 
vised Version with the American preferences in- 
corporated in the text, or to allow the Revisers 
themselves to do so. For some reason the pro- 
posal was not entertained, although the Presses 
were informed that there was a great demand 
for such editions, which the American Revisers 
were desirous of meeting before their number was 
seriously diminished. Several such editions of the 
Revised New Testament had already been pub- 
lished without authority before 1883. 

“ At the time that the Agreement was made the 
University Presses were informed that the Ameri- 
can Committee was not incorporated, and would 
dissolve as soon as the Revision was completed. 
They have had no intimation from the American 
Revisers that they were engaged in preparing a 
revised edition of the Revised Version for use in 
America, to be published as soon as the term of 
the Agreement had expired. The Pee an- 
nouncement of this edition, Gated December 10, 
1898, shows that it will be an essentially differ- 
ent work from that which appeared with the delib- 
—— approval of the original Committee in 1881- 
». 


In order to meet the growing demand for edi- 
tions of the Revised Version with Marginal Ref- 
erences, which the Revisers themseleves had de- 
clined to undertake, the University Presses took 
steps for the preparation of such editions. For 
the sake of such American purchasers as might 
desire it, the marginal referenves were in one edi- 
tion adapted to a text in which were incorporated 
the American ‘renderings hitherto relegated to an 
Appendix. In dealing with this rearrangement of 
material the Presses believe that they were act- 
ing strictly within their own rights, and cer- 
tainly that rig d were not doing anything in con- 
travention of their Agreement with the American 
Revision Committee. The Preface indicates that 
the book does not lay claim to be put forth by the 
Committee now sitting, or to incorporate in_the 
text any renderings other tham those for which 
the American Revision Committee expressed their 
final preference at the time of the publication of 
the Revised Version. 





EDITORIALS. 


THE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


Tue final session of every Congress is a 
short one in which there is scarcely enough 
time in peaceful years for a careful consid- 
eration of the great supply bills and the 
questions of administrative policy suggested 
by many of the appropriations in them. 
The Fifty-fifth Congress entered upon its 
closing session confronted by much work 
of the highest importance in addition to the 
ordinary legislation which keeps the ma- 
chinery of government in motion. Its rec- 
ord had already been one of exceptional in- 
dustry. In its first and special session it 
had perfected and passed the Dingley tariff; 
in its second it had declared war against 
Spain, devoted its energies to the novel and 
exacting duties imposed by that war, and 
taken the first step in westward expansion 
by annexing the Hawaiian Islands; in its 
third and last it was to conclude a peace, 
provide for the army and the navy under 
changed conditions, and deal with great 
problems in the Philippines, Cuba and 
Porto Rico. In addition to these questions 
and the ‘ordinary legislation of the year, 
there was a demand for a Census act and 
for legislation concerning an isthmus canal, 
a Pacific cable and other projects. The time 
was short. It is not surprising that not all 
of the work has been done and that a part 
of that which has been done is defective. 

The act for the enlargement of ‘the army 
is a makeshift or temporary expedient, but 
in spite of its defects it is a better one than 
the bill which it displaced would have been; 
not because the institutions of American 
liberty would be endangered by the creation 
of a permanent army of 100,000 men, for 
that was an absurd objection, but for the 
reason that the original bill retained danger- 
ous defects of organization, and the enact- 
ment of it might have deferred for many 
years those reforms which ought to be 
made now. It is true that these harmful 
features of the plan of organization are re- 
tained by the compromise legislation, but 


the limit of two years gives an opportunity 
in the near future for a good and thorough 
reorganization. We shall need more than 
27,000 regulars after July 1st, 1901, and the 
laws to be enacted hereafter for a: perma- 
nent enlargement of the army will, we be- 
lieve, carry such reforms as have been sug- 
gested by Senator Proctor. The new act 
abolishes the canteen. Probably it gives the 
President as many soldiers as he needs; if 
the number should be insufficient, there is 
a new Congress that will increase it. The 
defects of the act as it stands may be 
charged both to the unreasonable attitude 
of the Senate Democrats and to the opposi- 
tion excited by a bad bill devised by Secre- 
tary Alger, Adjutant-General Corbin and 
the heads of the staff departments. 

‘The enlargement of the navy may be re- 
tarded by the requirement as to the price 
to be paid for armor plates. The Depart- 
ment is authorized to begin the construc- 
tion of twelve ships, but it must not lay the 
keels of the six which are most desired 
until it shall have induced the manufactur- 
ers to sell the armor for them at $300 per 
ton. .As no one believes that armor of the 
prescribed quality can be bought at that 
price the Department must wait for the 
Fifty-sixth Congress to cut away this re- 
striction. .This unwise legislation may be 
charged to a few members of the old Sen- 
ate; the new Senate will be more reason- 
able. The construction of the projected 
armor clads may be delayed, but the Depart- 
ment has now a goodly number of ships on 
the stocks in various stages of progress. 
Decidedly to the credit of Congress in its 
dealings with the navy stands the passage 
of the Personnel bill, a measure of great 
merit and of wide and enduring influence. 
And to Dewey was given the supreme rank 
to which he was clearly entitled. 

The Senate’s Nicaragua Canal bill was a 
highly objectionable one, and the House 
very properly declined it. The House Com- 
mittee’s bill, which the House would not pass 
and which the Senate accepted, embodied 
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the right principle, but was incomplete, ow- 
ing to the deliberate omission of provisions 
which should have been placed in it. The 
liouse should be commended for refusing 
to pass without discussion, and in the form 
of a belated rider on‘a supply bill, a bill set- 
-tling the canal policy of the Government 
and appropriating $115,000,000 for a water- 
way to be constructed under the direction of 
Secretary Alger. The report of the Walker 
Commission has not yet been submitted, the 
peeded concession has not been procured 
from Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and no one 
knows whether it can be obtained. The 
time had not come for the final legislation 
on the isthmus canal. The bill that was 

passed gives the President full power to 
complete those inquiries and negotiations 
which should precede conclusive action in 
Congress. On the 
other hand, the House ought not .to have 
rejected the bill for a Government cable to 
Honolulu. The work should be begun at 
The Government ought to do it, but 
if it will not, a corporation which is ready 
and willing should be permitted to carry 
out the project. 

The Fifty-fifth Congress exhibited a de- 
plorable disregard for the merit principle, 
the acceptance of which is the essence of 
civil service reform. This was seen in its 
approval of the action of the War Depart- 
ment with respect to civilian appointments, 
and notably in the shameful surrender’ of 
the census to the spoilsmen. There must 


It will not cause delay. 


once. 


be charged to its discredit also an inexcus- 
able extravagance in appropriations of a 
certain class which should have been 
sharply cut down, and an extravagant 
tendency in other directions which was 
checked in the closing days only by the 
Speaker and a few veteran members of the 
House who stood with him for reasonable 
economy. While this opposition prevented 
the passage of several bills which called for 
a great deal of money, a host of smaller 
appropriations—a majority of them for 
buildings and other public improvements— 
were carried through by the old log-rolling 
method. The total expenditure of the two 
years has been enormous. It exceeds 
$1,560,000,000, as against, an average of 
about $1,000,000,000 for the four Congresses 
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immediately preceding. The increase is due 
chiefly to the war, but the need of great 
sums for the army and the navy ought to 
have restrained extravagance in other di- 
rections. It did not. But for the efforts of 
a few, after Chairman Cannon’s warning 
cry, the total would have been much larger. 
The Treasury is not inexhaustible, and the 
question of income and expenses is one 
which the new Congress will not be able to 
ignore. 





THE RECOVERY OF RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 


THE return of Rudyard Kipling from the 
very edge of his grave seems little less than 
a happy miracle. Not, fortunately, as speak- 
ing of one whose career is ended, but rather 
of one whose career enters a new stage, we 
take the measure of the force he has brought 
into literature. 

Youth and strength appeal to us all, and 
when genius of the manliest sort is added 
the attraction is irresistible. Kipling’s youth 
and genius were stalwart and sound, true to 
the most vigorous aspirations of -contempo- 
rary life and finely sensitive to every fresk 
current of human energy. It is not so much 
what he has accomplished in literature, al- 
beit that is little short of marvelous in both 
quantity and quality, as what he has indi- 
cated as possible in the regeneration of lit- 
erary life and thought. 

* He has added, if not a new force, at least 
a freshening and reinvigorating application 
of force to the art of expression, and his 
point of view has been from the first sur- 
prisingly commanding, as if chosen by right 
of inheritance from the old masters. A 
sturdy manliness, sometimes too literally 
sincere in its disclosures, has given his writ- 
ings great influence with the average man. 
His intense patriotism, clothed in most pic- 
turesque, yet most authentic freedom of 
phrase, has touched not Englishmen and 
Americans only, but patriots the world over. 

In one so young and full of youthful en- 
thusiasm we might have forgiven a large 
measure of overstatement and accepted 
without surprise many departures from wis- 
dom in his writings; but there is neither 
puerility of thought nor diffuseness of ex- 
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pression to hinder our acceptance and thor- 
ough enjoyment of his work. Crudeness 
there is,/which looks sometimes almost like 
defiance of art, but behind it and through it 
we recognize perfect stedfastness of vision 
and sanity of thought, as if the ripeness of 
age and worldly experience were borrowing 
the spirit of unhindered youth in which to 
present once more a combination of fresh- 
ness, sincerity and knowledge. 

He possesses the best impulse of his time 
and its civilization. In the poem ‘“ Reces- 
sional” the spirit of Christianity found voice 
to thrill not merely through the compass of. a 
large occasion, but into the heart of the 
world, which was conscious of stupendous 
dangers and suddenly multiplying possibili- 
ties of good. It was at once a prayer and a 
justification of the meaning given to prayer 
by our race and our civilization. Critics 
could find flaws in some of its lines; but the 
poem went straight home to the popular 
heart, to the conscience of the world’s best 
people. In a different way, but with equal 
certainty and effect, his poems called forth 
by large events in the course of the world’s 
current action have struck a welcome chord 
and aroused most femarkable enthusiasm. 

Kipling has a special message for young 
men. In the main it is the message of ac- 
tion guided by clean, earnest and courageous 
self-reliance. Scarcely a trace of mere mor- 
alizing or of the pharisee’s spirit mars his 
work. He rollicks now and again, giving 
vent to unmixed love of the grotesque, the 
reckless and the exuberantly unconvention- 
al; but there is rarely a lack of some redeem- 
ing element, even in his extremest depar- 
tures from the standard of wise thought 
and art. Very often he makes the connec- 
tion between his picturesque carelessness 
and his all but perfect insight into human 
hature so easily and so suddenly that the 
surprise is like an explosion. 

Beyond question Kipling has been the 
most considerable influence in English liter- 
ature since the earlier days of Rossetti and 
Swinburne. Pure art does not owe him as 
much as it owes his famous predecessors; 
but of what we may call the raw materials 
necessary to a fresh and powerful art, suited 
to the spirit of current civilization, he has 
given us more than both of them put to- 
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gether. He has stood on the outer line of 
the choir with the temper and thrill of the 
latest world-movement in his voice, and he 
has been more intent upon what he sang 
than upon how he sang it. A large sincerity 
and an apparent unconcern about what ef- 
fect he was accomplishing or what might be 
the world’s criticism has added value to 
every line as he delivered it. 

Greatness is not a fixed quantity, and, per- 
haps, it is too early to speak of it in connec- 
tion with Kipling. Few men have, in so 
short a time, attracted as much of the 
world’s attention and applause. His fellow 
mengive him unstinted acceptance and ad- 
miration of whatever he sees fit to offer 
them; and he is not intoxicated by suc- 
cess; it seems to act upon him only as a 
wholesome stimulus. Certainly he has great- 
ness to the extent of being able to move 
men profoundly in some directions, and to 
attract to himself the fixed attention of the 
civilized world. 

Far distant be the time for a review of 
Kipling’s life and works! We rejoice that 
there is preserved to us a sturdy, manly, 
health-giving influence which will yet do an 
immense amount of good. In our country 
he is as popular as in England; America re- 
joices with all the English world in his aus- 
picious recovery. 





BENJAMIN KIDD’S MYTH. 


A MYTH may properly receive the name of 
the man who adopts and propagates it as 
well as of the man who first produces it. 
The popular voice properly gives to Sweden- 
borg the name of the multifarious myth of 
which he was the father; a simpler but po- 
litically and morally more dangerous myth 
is that which Benjamin Kidd has found 
wandering. about in the purlieus of popular 
belief, has adopted and sent abroad as the 
missionary of a tropical millennium and 
which we may therefore properly baptize 
with his name. This myth we are glad to 
have two of our contributors this week ex- 
pose as undeserving of belief. 

In “ The Control of the Tropics,” Mr. Kidd 
says, p. 48: 

“The attempt to acclimatize the white man 
in the tropics must be recognized to be a blun- 
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der of the first magnitude. All experiments 
based-upon the idea are mere idle and empty 
‘enterprises foredoomed to failure.” 


‘Again ‘he says, ‘p. 53: 


“Jt isa cardinal fact that in the tropics the 
white man lives and works only as a diver 
lives and works under water. Alike in a 
moral, in an ethical and in a political sense, 
the atmosphere he breathes must be that of 
another region, that which produced him, and 
to which he belongs. Neither physically, mor- 
ally, nor politically, can he be acclimatized in 
the tropics.” 


Of the tropical regions of America he says, 
p. 75: 


The pure white population appears to be 
unable to maintain itself for more than a lim- 
ited number of generations without recruiting 
itself from the outside.” 


For these generalizations Mr. Kidd has 
produced no evidence, but has simply ase 
sumed them as the common belief which no 
one would contradict, and which he makes 
one premise to his conclusion that the white 
races of the temperate zones must now und 
must always rule the torrid zones. This pre- 
mise Alfred R. Wallace, one of the acknowl- 
edged authorities in biology, and one of the 
fathers of the doctrine of evolution, denies 
out of his own long studies in the tropics. 
He shows that Dutchmen in the Moluccas, 


that Englishmen in India, Ceylon .and 


Queensland, and Spaniards and Portuguese . 


in the Valleys of the Amazon and Orinoco, 
can work in the tropical climate, can main- 
tain their health and raise as large families 
as in Europé. It must be remembered that 
Kuropeans have been settled for two cen- 
turies, for even more than three centuries, in 
the tropical East and West. It was to the 
Dutch fleets from the Moluccan islands that, 
more than two centuries ago, Milton com- 
pared the evil spirits soaring in the fiery 
coneave of hell: 


“As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 
Of Ternate or Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs; ” 


and the descendants of the first settlers 
still flourish there. Professor Blackman sup- 
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ports Dr. \/allace with a wealth of testi- 
mony which ought to be convincing. 

But what concerns us is not wholly the 
mistaken idea that the white man cannot 
be acclimatized in the tropies, but rather 
Mr. Kidd’s other and related myth that no 
race that has developed in the tropics can 
ever be so far elevated as to receive a full 
civilization and be fit to rule. White races 
can develop and can rule, is his doctrine, 
for they are the product of a temperate cli- 
mate; colored races, the product of a tropical 
climate, cannot develop and cannot rule. 
Climate is the determining factor. “White 
men are strong because they grew in a tem- 
perate climate; they can only remain strong 
or developed in a-temperate climate, and so 
must not settle permanently in the tropics, 
but rule from their temperate homes. Na- 
ture, he holds, has handicapped the people 
of the tropics, and they can never be any- 
thing but subordinate to the races of the 
temperate zones. Thus, he says, p: 85: 


“We shall probably have to abandon the 
idea that the colored races left to 
themselves possess the qualities necessary to 
the development of the rich resources of the 
lands they have inherited... For a clearer in- 
sight into the laws that have shaped the course 
of human evolution must bring us to see that 
the process which has gradually developed the 
energy, enterprise and social efficiency of the 
race northward, and which has left less richly 
endowed in this respect the people inhabiting 
the regions where the conditions of life are 
easiest, is no passing accident nor the result of 
circumstances changeable at will, but part of 
the cosmic order of things which we have no 
power to alter.” 

That is a very sad and hopeless statement, 
and we are glad to see the philosophy of it 
contradicted by so competent a student of 
evolution as Dr. Wallace. We look back 
over the history of the world and we see civ- 
ilization making its first conquests in the 
torrid valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates, 
creating there mighty empires, proving what 
labor can do by the closest cultivation of 
the soil and by the most enormous construc- 
tions the world has ever seen. We refuse to 
believe that man cannot conquer summer as 
he can conquer winter, for we have seen 
him do it. Far be it from us to stand oD 
a St. Simon’s column of Anglo-Saxon, or 
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even Caucasian, arrogance and say that na- 
ture has made our white race to rule the 
world, and that never, never can any trop- 
ical race become fit to develop its own rich 
territories. Even we have been digged out 
of a deep pit, and what have we that we 
have not received? We cannot tell what 
education and culture can yet do for other 
races. At any rate we cannot condemn them 
to perpetual and hopeless inferiority. They 
may be undeveloped races; we have no right 
to call them inherently and necessarily in- 
ferior races, 





THE CHURCH PROPERTY IN 
PORTO RICO. 


In our issue of February 2d we spoke of 
the claim which the Catholic Church in 


Porto Rico and Cuba would make for the. 


possession of lands and buildings which had 
once belonged to the religious orders in those 
islands, and which had been seized by the 
Spanish Government in 1837 and 1838 to be 
“administered,” as is now claimed, for the 
Church. The seizure'of this property would 
be made a reason why the subvention paid 
to the Church from the public funds should 
be continued, or, if this is contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions, why the property 
should be restored to the Church. We stated 
that in the treaty of Paris the public prop- 
erty owned by Spain passes into possession 
of the United States, but subject to any 
claims that may be made by individuals or 
by civil or religious corporations. 

There is another side to this question of 
property once ecclesiastical, and we wish to 
present the view which we understand is 
taken by the people of Porto Rico them- 
selves. 

There is certain property now held by the 
Catholic Church in Porto Rico, and used for 
public worship, for convents, hospitals, or- 
phanages, schools, ete. As to the ownership 
of this property we suppose no question 
would generally be raised. Much of it has 
been held from time immemorial, and altho 
no deeds exist the fact of possession will be 
enough, unless in the case of property which 
has very lately been acquired or lost. 

But the principal question will be in regard 





to the ecclesiastical property lost in 1837 and 
1838. This was not ordinary Church prop- 
erty but the property of certain religious 
orders which was, the Porto Ricans claim, 
not taken to be “administered,” but abso- 
lutely confiscated. The principal lawyers of 
Porto Rico agree that it would not be possi- 
ble to annul that confiscation, or to have the 
property revert to the religious orders or 
their churches. 

A reference to the well-known law of Men- 
dizfbal and to the public acts of the Spanish 
Cortes during 1835-1838 shows clearly that 
the nature of that law is that of an absolute 
confiscation, without any form of remuner- 
ation being either expressed or implied. Not 
only do the histories of the times fail to men- 
tion any such agreement or understanding. 
but the disposition made of the property 
seems to confirm this view. The valuable 
lands were sold, and many of the monaster- 
ies were abandoned and fell into ruins, or 
were occupied by the Spanish Government 
like the Government property, after condem- 
nation by the application of the law of Men- 
dizibal and the act of the Spanish Cortes of 
1836. ; 

The Porto Rican lawyers also seem to 
agree, so far as we can learn, that even if 
there were any irregularity in this confisca- 
tion by the Spanish Cortes of the property of 
the religious orders, at the time when those 
were suppressed and their members scat- 
tered or sent back to Spain, the fact that the 
new owners to whom much of it was sold 
have held undisputed possession, without 
protest, for over sixty years will give them 
a perfectly valid title. They would make the 
same claim for the property retained by the 
State for custom houses, barracks, etc. Any 
attempt to recover these lands for the 
Church would meet the strongest oppositivu 
from Porto Ricans. 

In regard to the parochial churches and 
properties, both the lawyers and the people 
believe that the Treaty of Paris will secure 
them for the Catholic clergy and people. No 
injustice is intended, and our courts to be es- 
tablished in Porto Rico would allow no in- 
justice to be done. The Treaty of Paris will 
be fairly and liberally construed. The inter- 
ests of the Catholic Church ought to be safe 
in the hands of a court composed of Porto 
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Ricans; they will certainly be safe in a court 
composed of American judges. 





SPRING POETS. 


SomE people make faces when the spring 


poets begin to pipe, and there may be good 
ground for it upon the whole, yet worn as 
are the usual like “green” and 
“sheen,” “ breeze” and “trees,” not to go 
further with the list, there is something 
cheering and refreshing in the multitudinous 
twittering poured from newspaper corners 
and from the lower half-pages of magazines, 


rimes, 


about the time when birds begin to come up 
from the South. We are all glad when win- 
ter begins to lose his grip and the sun gets 
a better hold on the weather. The first 
robin’s song, the first sky-like gleam of the 
bluebird’s wing, the first whistle of the 
oriole, the first mellow coo of the dove, will 


quicken one’s blood, and then the poet's — 


fancy lightly turns to thoughts of “long” 
and “song,” “gleam” and 
“blue” and * true.” 


* stream,” 


It is the sincerity of 
counts. 


spring song that 
We do not exact originality or any 
high sweep of imagination; just give us the 
sort of surprise that the old yet ever fresh 
gurgle of the brook affords. What if a 
thousand times we have heard the zephyr 
sough in the boughs on high, there is never 
any lack of freshness and thrilling sweet- 
ness in the sound. If the spring poets really 
have a song to sing about “ fresh curds ” and 
“mating birds,” sighs” and 
“dreamy skies,” the world is always ready 
to hear it in season. It fits into the order of 
popular feeling as handily as it does into the 
hewspaper space or the spare corner of a 
magazine. 


“ tender 


We declare ourselves the warm friend of 
the spring poet—but not to the extent of 
offering him space—and we sometimes find 
genuine comfort in reading his rimes. In 
number the species is almost beyond com- 
putation, and when a swarm comes along 
there can be no greater affliction than the 
musical assault. Every nook open to print 
is pounced upon by a myriad of poets with 
rustling manuscripts. Just then is an excel- 
lent time for the editor to go a-fishing, or at 
least up into the attic, where his tackle is 
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stowed away, for a half-day’s work on reels 
and leaders and snells. 

Sing, O spring poets ! sing! sing your fill; 
but sing as the birds and streams do, just 
for the love of it, and don’t think too much 
about getting into print. 





THE President has appointed Mr. Day, who 
was formerly Secretary of State, and more 
recently chairman of the Peace Commission, 
to be Circuit Judge for the Sixth Judicial 
Circuit, which includes the States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Michigan. Mr. 
Day was unknown to the American people 
two years ago, but during the last twelve 
months they have learned that he is quali- 
fied for any office which the President can 
induce him to accept. The war. drew largely 
upon the reserved or latent strength of the 
American character; it suddenly developed 
men in the military service or in the navy, 
showing how large was our supply of the 
material out of which heroes are made when 
they are needed. But there was no devel- 
opment, no such disclosure of perfect fitness 
to perform great tasks for which there 
seemed to have been no preparation or train- 
ing, which more clearly ilustrated the possi- 
bilities of American manhood or was more 
encouraging and inspiring to those who 
study the force and the growth of American 
character, than the exhibition of rare ability 
in the office of Secretary of State by this 


_ quiet and unknown lawyer from a small city 


in Ohio. The country is fortunate in secur- 
ing his services on the bench. It is under- 
stood that Senator Gray of Delaware (whose 
term expired on the 4th inst.) will be ap- 
pointed Circuit Judge for the Third Circuit, 
which includes New Jersey, Delaware and 
Pennsylvania. This is a good selection. The 
Senator has* represented the best- element 
in the Democratic party. He is qualified for 
the office by education, .character, profes- 
sional experience and eminence at the bar. 
We know of only one dark spot on his record, 
which is otherwise excellent. Knowing that 
it was to be used at Harrisburg to help Sen- 
ator Quay, he wrote a letter saying that he 
would be glad to see Quay re-elected. His 
friends should hope that this was a sign of 
merely temporary aberration, indicating ne 
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permanent departure of Mr. Gray from the 
high standard with which his conduct gen- 
erally has been in accord. 





Every one knows that wherever in the 
South a Jim Crow car law is in force, the 
law requires equal accommodations for the 
two races, but actually the negroes are put 
into second-class compartments. The same 
inequality always appears in the administra- 
tion of the public school system in the States 
which separate the two colors, The report 
of the South Carolina Superintendent /of 
Education shows that the total number of 
pupils in the public schools of the State is 
275,889, of which number 125,102 are white 
and 150,787 are colored. The average at- 
tendance of the white pupils is about 27 per 
cent., the average attendance of the colored 
pupils about 75 per cent. The amount ex- 
pended for education was $731,241.50, of 
which $526,858.20 was expended on the 
schools for white children and $204,383.30 
was expended on the schools for negro chil- 
dren. It will be seen from this that it has 
cost $4.23 per head to educate the white chil- 
dren of the State and only $1.35 per head to 
educate the colored children. In Beaufort 
County the education of white children cost 
$8.60 per head, and of colored children $1.28 
per head. In Charleston the figures were re- 
spectively $14.82 and $2.30. It is hardly a 
republican form of govérnment which re- 
quires education as a test for the suffrage, 
and then makes such a discrimination be- 
tween the races. 





In the camp occupied by the troops under 
the command of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, in the 
outskirts of Havana, there are sixty or sev- 
enty cases of typhoid fever and five soldiers 
have recently died there of this disease. The 
plans of this camp ground called for drain- 
age by underground sewers, and before the 
tloops went to Havana attention was di- 
rected by the authorities at Washington to 
this evidence that the health of the men was 
to be guarded by thus excluding causes of 
typhoid infection. Now we are told that the 
sewers were not made, and that for want 
of them the camp has become polluted by 
Such sinks as were the cause of disease at 


Chickamauga and other camps in this coun- 
try. Who is to blame for this failure to 
earry out the plans? There ought to be an 
official inquiry, and responsibility for this 
epidemic and these deaths should be placed 
where it belongs. If General Lee is not the 
man to be blamed, he should speedily take 
measures to clear himself. 





WE are glad to learn that by the new 
Indian appropriation act the Secretary of 
the Interior is “‘ authorized and directed to , 
cause an investigatién to be made of the al- 
leged cutting of green timber under con- 
tracts for cutting ‘dead and down’ on the 
Chippewa reservations and ceded lands . 
and also in his discretion to suspend the fur- 
ther estimating, appraising, examining and 
cutting of timber and the sale of the same 
and also suspend the sale of the lands.” The 
frauds in the disposition of Chippewa pine 
and pine lands, which we have noticed in 
detail in these columns, will, we trust, en- 
gage the early and earnest attention of the 
new Secretary of the Interior. He may not 
have power to inaugurate such reforms in 
the appraising and selling of the pine as the 
friends of decency and honesty, not to say 
of the Indians, would desire, yet he is now 
clothed with power to stop the fraudulent 
work which has been in progress for nearly 
eight years. Doubtless this will require him 
to antagonize powerful lumber interests in 
Minnesota, but help has come from an un- 
expected quarter in that the Legislature of 
Minnesota has recently memorialized its 
representatives in Congress urging that all 
sale of Chippewa pine lands cease until 1902. 





THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT will re-_ 
member an article a year or two ago by Mr. 
James H. Williams on the “ crimping” sys- 
tem, in which he showed that the American 
seaman is about as badly treated an indi- 
vidual as can be found under the flag of 
a civilized nation. We want to emphasize 
the fact which Mr. Williams shows in his 
article this week, and which has not been 
generally recognized by the country at large, 
that a law has just passed Congress which 
aims to ameliorate the condition of the sail- 
ors. Altho it does not go as far as Jack’s 
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friends wish, still it is a long step forward. 
Even the British Parliament has not appar- 
ently heard of this new law, for it asked its 
Foreign Secretary the other day to inquire 
into the “crimping” system at New York 
city, which was said to be very bad, Thé 
truth is that the new statute offers to the 
sailor a sure defense against the “ crimps,” 
and the enforcement of it can scarcely fail to 
take from these harpies their occupation. 





_...The Irish race, notwithstanding its 
gift at bulls, has reputation for a shrewd 
sense of humor. Why is it, then, that it 
will not forgive Joseph H. Choate for a bit 
of rough joking in which he indulged once 
at a Saint Patrick’s dinner? His taunting 
his hearers on that occasion for their success 
in municipal politics and his proposal to send 
them all back to Ireland, were nothing more 
than such badinage as ought to have amused 
them; and yet their papers generally continue 
these years to abuse him for it, and now 
they are abusing Bourke Cockran for saying 
a word in his honor. It is really as funny as 
an Irish bull. 


....The declination of his call to the presi- 
dency of Brown University by President Tay- 
lor, of Vassar College, handsomely empha- 
sizes the growing importance and value of 
women’s colleges. Brown is one of our old- 
est and most honored universities, founded 
in the middle of the last century, and its 
presidency has invited the ablest and most 
distinguished Baptist scholars of the coun- 
try. But we are learning that women are 
worth as much as men, and their education 
as much to be fostered; and so President 
Taylor finds it no increase of honor or influ- 
ence ‘to be transferred from Vassar to 
Brown. 


....It is a physical wonder that such a 
man as Leo XIII, in his ninetieth year, so 
long thought to be holding life by the slen- 
derest thread, should this last week have 
been able to undergo a severe surgical oper- 
ation, with considerable loss of blood, and 
yet make what appears to be an easy recov- 
ery. He is the one honored relic of the gen- 
eration to which he, as well as Gladstone 
and Bismarck, added long luster. His last 
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public act was his letter on “Americanism,” 
and he has always displayed the warmest 
interest in America and the American 
Church. May he long survive! 


....How shall the Southern negro be made 
fit to exercise the right of suffrage? Only 
by education. What does the Empire State 
of the South do for the higher education of 
the negro, whom it confines by law to negro 
schools? In 1898 it appropriated for white 
normal and college instruction in five insti- 
tutions the sum of $79,814, and in 1899 (a 
year of unusual curtailment) $52,814. For 
colored higher education the total appropria- 
tion each year was $8,000 for one institution. 
Does the State really want its colored people 
to be educated for the suffrage? 


....The steadiness of the climate in Porto 
Rico is illustrated by the report for Febru- 


ary 5th-1lth of Professor Harrington, in 


charge of the Weather Bureau service there. 
During these seven days in Bayamon the 
highest temperature reached only from 82 to 
86; the lowest from 61 to 64; at Caguas the 
highest ranged from 78 to 80; at Cayey from 
76 to 78, and at Isabela on six days the 
thermometer reached 82, and on the seventh 
80. It is a perfect winter climate for inva- 
lids. 


....The question of giving Government 
aid to sectarian schools among Indians has, 
we hope, been finallysettled by a compromise 


_ between the House, whichallowed nothing for 


that purpose, and the Senate, which gaveabout 
$116,000, or 20 per cent. of the allowance for 
the year 1895. In conference it was decided 
to give contract schools next year 15 per 
cent. of the 1895 allowance, with the warn- 
ing, “this being the final appropriation for 
sectarian schools.” 


....One of the little things that occupy a 
brief paragraph in the day’s record and 
mean much in a nation’s history is the vote 
of the British House of Commons raising the 
age at which a child may be taken from 
school from eleven to twelve years. So 
many children taken from factory labor; so 
many more allowed to grow toward an un- 
stunted manhood; so much added to a na- 
tion’s intelligence—that is the meaning of 
the vote. 











HEARING GOD SPEAK. 
BY FRANCIS E. CLARK D.D. 


“0 Gop, who art the Truth, make me one 
with thee in everlasting love. I am often 
weary of reading, and weary of hearing. In 
thee only is the sum of my desires. Let all 
teachers be silent, let the whole creation be 
dumb before thee, and do thou only speak 
unto my soul.” 

Thus wrote Thomas & Kempis in one of 
his most impassioned moments, and thus 
says to himself to-day every earnest man. 
He may not be able to express himself in the 
phrase of the rapt Mystic, but to every man 
whose life is above the level of the sty or 
the kennel sometimes comes a_ great longing 
to hear God speak. He, too, like the Brother 
of the Common Life of old, is weary of read- 
ing and weary of hearing. He, too, would 
call upon distracting voices of nature and of 
man to be silent that he may hear the In- 
finite Voice. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the pres- 
ent day is that so many are listening to the 
Voice that speaketh from heaven, that all 
men have not their ear to the ground to 
know the trend of political opinion, that all 
have not their ear at the stock-ticker to know 
the fluctuationS of the money market, but 
that some are ever listening to what God the 
Lord will say. 

There has been within the last two or three 
years a distinct and undeniable revival of 
the spirit of meditation, and it is noticeable 
and most hopeful that a great multitude of 
those who are listening intently to God’s 
voice are among the young people of the day. 
Within a very few months more than thir- 
teen thousand “Comrades of the Quiet 
Hour” have been enrolled from the ranks 
of the Christian Endeavor societies alone, 
and all these promise to spend at least fifteen 
minutes every day, not only in prayer and 
reading of the Word of God, but: especially 
in the listening attitude of those who would 
hear God speak. 

It becomes, then, a matter of real concern 
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and practical interest, with an ever-increas- 
ing multitude, how they shall hear~ God 
speak. 

In the first place, those who would hear 
him must believe that he is. There is no 
profounder truth in all the Bible than that 
contained in the passage which tells us, ‘‘ He 
that cometh to God must believe that he is.” 
This cannot mean a mere intellectual ap- 
prehension of the truth, a belief that is 
founded upon logic or syllogism, but a per- 
sonal, deep, abiding conviction that he is, 
and that he is very near; nearer than friend 
or neighbor, nearer than the surrounding at- 
mosphere, ‘‘nearer than we are to ourselves.” 

Perhaps we need to go no further in seek- 
ing an answer to our question, for when this 
conviction becomes a real, abiding truth to 
a soul, it must seek God and hear him speak. 

But let us give another very simple answer 
to the question, for the simplest answers to 
the profoyndest truths are always the best. 

How. shall we hear God speak? Listen if 
you would hear. No sound in nature can be 
heard by the deaf ear. No song of bird or 
voice of friend or tinkle of the rivulet’s ripple 
comes to the ear that is sealed and stopped. 
He that would hear God must listen to his 
voice. Time and attention are necessary. 

God never forces himself upon the indiffer- 
ent soul. <A little time alone with God every 
day is indispensable to those who would 
hear him speak. The man who never leaves 
his counting-room cannot hear an oratorio. 
The student who never lifts his eyes or his 
attention from his books will never know the 
glories of Mendelssohn or Beethoven. The 
housewife in whose ears is always the clat- 
ter of pots and pans and kettles will have 
no time or attention for a sweeter orchestra. 
So the man or woman who never listens to 
God’s voice will never hear it. 

This makes indispensable the quiet hour, 
the morning watch, the moments of silent 


communion until our senses have become so 


refined and our spiritual ears so attentive 
that, like Brother Lawrence, we can hear 
God’s voice above the din of the market- 
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place and the buzz of the school-room and 
the clatter of the kitchen. . 

The very familiarity of the voice of God 
in nature or his word may dull our accus- 
tomed ears to its sound, just as the roar of 
Niagara is never heard by those who live 
upon the banks of the Horseshoe Falls, and 
the whirr of the loom in the factory falls 
upon calloused ears. Because we are famil- 
iar with God’s message in his house, with 
his written word, with his songs of praise, 
we need all the more to stop and listen that 
we may catch his individual message for 
our souls. 

But God’s voice must be obeyed as soon as 
heard if we would hear him speak again. 
The truth that we know we must practice, 
and then more truth will be revealed. Then 
shall we go each day to the trysting-place 
with new eagerness to listen for the voice 
of the Spirit, and we shall find by blessed 
experience that the old Mystic of -Kempen 
was again profoundly right when he said: 
“Thou wilt find in thy closet that which 
thou oftenest losest abroad. The closet long 
continued in becomes delightful, but seldom 
visited it is held with reluctance, weariness 
and disgust. To him who withdraws him- 
self from his friends and acquaintances to 
seek after God will God draw near with his 
holy angels.” 


AUBURNDALE, Mass 





AND now it is the American Sunday 
School Union that is preparing to celebrate 
its’ diamond anniversary in Philadelphia in 
May. Its record for years 
covers the organization of over 100,000 Sun- 
day schools, and it is still doing a good work. 


seventy-five 


....Colportage in Austria has always la- 
bored under considerable difficulty, still it 
has been possible. Of late, however, it is 
reported that the special licenses in lower 
Austria are not to be renewed for the Prot- 
estant colporters, only the Roman Catholic 
Bible being allowed circulation. 

.... The ritualistic controversy in England 
has entered upon a new phase through the 
open defiance given by Lord Halifax and the 
High Church party to the Archbishop and 
Parliament. They deny the right of Crown 
or Parliament to determine the doctrine, 
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discipline or ceremonial of the Church of 
Hngland, and threaten that if necessary they 


will force disestablishment. 


....-Cardinal Gibbons says that during the 
Cuban War the Church in Cuba loaned the 
Spanish Government many millions, none 
of which has been repaid, for the re- 
turn of which it must look to Spain. One 
wonders how it got so many millions to lend. 
Imagine the Presbyterian Church or the 
Spiscopal Church or the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country lending the United 
States Government millions of dollars! It 
was time for disestablishment. 


....The joint committee on the Baptist 
Home Missionary and Publication societies 
have drawn up a series of resolutions advis- 
ing that each society continue work along 
its specific lines, and that the Publication 
Society in particular take pains to consult 
the Home Missionary Society in its chapel 
car and Sunday school work. The resolu- 
tions are by no means very forceful, but if 
carried out with a real spirit of mutual re- 
gard will doubtless remove cause of com- 
plaint in the future. 


....Chaplain H. P. Williams, of the Fifty- 
first lowa, at Manila, has written to the For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society in regard 
to the needs and opportunities for work in 
the Philippines. At present the only preach- 
ing is that by the chaplains there. Chaplain 
Pearce has gathered a small band of Fili- 
pinos around him and expects to organize an 
Episcopal Church soon. A former mission- 
ary in India of the Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions is there, independent and unsup- 
ported, and is seeking to organize a private 
school for teaching English. The opportu- 
lity is not only among the Filipinos, but 
aiong the foreign residents who will soon 
be flocking to the city. The Disciples have 
decided to undertake work in the islands at 
once. 

....The Tuskegee Conferences are becom- 
ing a national institution. The eighth of the 
series was held on Washington’s birthday, 
and notwithstanding the abnormally cold 
and stormy weather, resulting in very 
heavy roads, over 1,000 farmers were pres- 
ent. One result has been apparent in the 
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forniation of local conferences, not only in 
Alabama,-where there are 150, but in other 
States. These conferences reach a large 
number who cannot possibly get to Tus- 
kegee, and the reports of their delegates 
showed that the influences for good from 
them were most powerful. As usual, the 
great interest centered in the reports by the 
farmers of advance in land-owning, in facil- 
ity of mercantile dealing with the whites, 
and in general prosperity. Schools are bet- 
ter supported, but much still remains +o be 
done. The declarations adopted at the close 
of the conference call attention to the fact 
that there are still at least 5,000,000 negroes 
in the South unable to read and write, urge 
attention to the serious questions of life in 
contrast with trivialities, call for the resi- 
dence among their people of educated col- 
ored men and women as a means of raising 
popular ambition, advise cordial relations 
with the whites, and urge the setting aside 
of denominational prejudices in matters 
connected with the schools and social life. 


A pleasant phase was the introduction to 


the conference of Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
who received a most enthusiastic welcome. 


...-The Religious Herald, of Richmond, 
commenting upon the Whitsitt case, as it is 
coming again into great prominence, divides 
the opponents of the Professor into three 
classes: (1) those who believe in some sort of 
churchly succession, feeling that his historic 
contention breaks the chain and will never 
be satisfied until extreme “ landmarkism ” 
is engrafted on thé Louisville school; (2), 
those who believe that his resignation should 
be accepted not because of his historic views 
lut because of his method of promulgating 
them and because of certain errors of man- 
er; (8), those who know little and care less 
about the issues involved and merely say 
“Why doesn’t he get out of the way?” It 
then says that the really vital question is 
“After Whitsitt, who?” whether his suc- 
cessor is to be subjected to examination of 
this history business and whether his posi- 
tion on these matters is to be a test of fit- 
hess. The pertinency of this question is 


seen in the fact that already there has ap- 


peared a statement that not only Dr. 


Whitsitt but most of his associates must go 
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if the seminary is to regain the complete 
confidence of the Church. The Herald asks: 
~ Must we find a man who has no opinions, 
or who, having had them, has carefully re- 
frained from expressing them Are the 
professors to. be warned to silence concerning 
everything about which our heterogeneous hosts 
may differ? Are they to walk very softly 
hereafter, to have no opinions of their own 
with which some brother or group of brethren 
in the South may differ? Are we to have a 
facuity of automatons ?” 
These last questions sum up the situation, 
and it. is one that the Southern Baptist 
Church must fairly and frankly face; and - 
not merely the Baptist Church but certain 
other Churches. Is a man’s position ecclesi- 
astically dependent upon his historical con- 
clusions on matters which do not in the 
slightest degree affect his personal character 
or his Christian faith? The question is one 
that must be met fairly and squarely, and 
upon the answer to it will depend in a very 
considerable degree the vital force of the 
denomination. 

....A very curious story is told about the 
Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on “ American- 
ism.” It is said, with what degree of truth 
it is hard to determine, that the publication 
of the Pope’s letter was brought about by a 
ruse. According to this story, when it was 
known that the Encyclical had been drafted, 
Archbishop Ireland proceeded to Rome in 
order to explain to the Pope the spirit and 
purpose of those who were sedulously work- 
ing for the condemnation of what they were 
pleased to term “ Americanism.” The Aréh-; 
bishop of St. Paul succeeded so well in dissi- 
pating the extravagant ideas as to the nature 
of “ Americanism ”’ with which the enemies 
of America had filled Leo’s mind that the 
Holy Father virtually decided to withhold 
the letter which he had already sent to Car- 
dinal Gibbons; but his plan was frustrated 
by the opponents of ‘ Americanism,’ who 
hastened to publish on their own account a 
copy of the letter in some of the European 
papers. So the Pope had no alternative but 
to order the formal promulgation of his En- 
cyclical. In support of this view it is point- 
ed out that tho dated January 22d, the letter 
was not published by Cardinal-Gibbons till 
February 23d. The Hucyclical is concerned 
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thiefly with religious orders and congrega- 
‘tions. It is an open secret that the older 
orders, especially the Jesuits and Domini- 
cans, are exceedingly jealous of the modern 
communities, which are governed by a less 
rigid system of discipline. The opinion has 
been steadily gaining ground thatthe Sul- 
pitians, the Paulists and the Congregation 
of the Holy Cross are better suited to the 
needs and temper of our day than the mili- 
tary sons of Loyola or the contemplative dis- 
ciples of Benedict. It would seem that Leo 
favors the Jesuit ideal of religious life. But 
this is purely a domestic question affecting 
religious communities, touching in no man- 
ner the broader question of Americanism. 
Keeping in mind the attacks recently made 
on the Christian Brothers, to which refer- 
ence has been made in these columns, and 
the fighting qualities for which the Jesuits 
are remarkable, it is not surprising that the 
Encyclical should have displayed a leaning 
to the old line religious families. If the 
Jesuits have succeeded in scoring a point, it 
cannot be said to be greatly to the disad- 


vantage of Americanism in its proper sense. 


....We have received the following from 
Henry A. Brann, D.D., rector of St. Agnes’s 
Roman Catholic Church in this city, with a 
request for publication: 


THE INDEPENDENT of January 12th 
tains a paragraph injurious to the papal dele- 
gate, Mgr. Martinelli, and contrary to the truth. 
You state that “the priests are dissatisfied” 
with him; ,that he shows “weakness of char- 
acter” and a “disinclination to decide cases 
against the bishops.” 

Each one of these statements is untrue. Pos- 
sibly priests convicted in the papal delegate’s 
court are dissatisfied, for 

“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.” 

Possibly a few malicious German priests in 
Rochester who are trying to destroy the charac- 
ter of a fellow priest and fellow countryman are 
dissatisfied, because the delegate will not convict 
a man without proper trial and proper proof of 
guilt. 

But Monsignor Martinelli is the type of a 
perfect judge. He is universally popular. He 
is a scholar well versed in theology and canon 
law. He is cool of temperament and never 
shows bias, is always calm, has had much prac- 
tical experience in dealing with men before he 


con- 
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came to us, and as he knows English well he 
has a decided advantage over his learned but 
impulsive predecessor, Satolli. 


While Dr. Brann claims that several state- 
ments of our previous paragraph were un- 
true, he gives no proof whatever. It is not, 
as he says, priests convicted that are dissat- 
isfied, but also those against whom no com- 
plaint has ever been lodged; men of standing 
in the Church, men of official positions, but 
nevertheless men of thought and independ- 
ence.” We have no desire to injure the Pa- 
pal Delegate, but cannot believe his policy 
in some respects tends to the best interests 
of morality, notably in the Rochester case, 
concerning which Dr. Brann seems not to 
have correct information. If he had closely 
watched that case he would know that not 
“a few malicious German priests are trying 
to destroy the characterof a fellow priest and 
fellow countryman,” but that much serious 
sworn testimony has been before the Papal 
Delegate for two years without a decision. 
He would also know that the accused priest 
is not really a German, but came from Switz- 
erland, where he was not unknown to both 
the civil and Church courts, and that a copy 
of his record there was offered in the crim- 
inal court of Monroe County in a certain 
case in which he was implicated. We 
wish we might agree with Dr. Brann’s high 
estimate of the Delegate’s performance of 
his official duties. 


....As the question comes up of the ad- 
mission of Roberts, the Mormon Represent- 
ative to Congress, it is of interest to note 
some facts as to the general morality of that 
people. It has been claimed by the leaders 
that the records show that they furnish very 
few cases of criminality. In regard to this 
it should be kept in mind that the great ma- 
jority of Mormons come from the quiet peas- 
ant classes of England and northern and 
southern Continental Europe, while the Gen- - 
tile population is very largely of the venture- 
some, irreligious, restless class so well 
known in the mining sections of the West. 
It is also true that, so far as any appeal to 
records goes, it is rendered of very little mo- 
ment by the fact that the greater part of 
the Mormon population is gathered in vil- 
lages which keep few records of any kind. 















It is also claimed that there is less vice 


among them. In Salt Lake City the popula- 
tion is between 60 and 70 per cent. Mormon, 
but a careful investigation by those inter- 
ested in reclaiming lost women shows fully 
80 per cent. of that class to be Mormons. In 
the villages a very large proportion of the 
marriages are forced, as the result of im- 
morality. Perhaps a still more significant 
fact is the ownership by the Brigham Young 
Trust Company, to which Brigham Young 
left his property in trust for ecclesiastical 


purposes, of a fine business block in the cen- 


ter of the city, the two upper floors of which 
have been rented for purposes of the vilest 
character, the name of the proprietress, a 
Mormon, being placed in full view on the 
street doors On two sides of the building. 
“The place is the most unblushingly vile,” 
says our informant, of all which he has ever 
known anywhere, and he has had experience 
in slum work in various cities. In the same 
line is the statement that the Pavilion on 
Saltair Beach, the largest bathing resort on 
Great Salt Lake, fitted up for saloon and 
gambling purposes and where gambling is 
openly carried on, is owned by a corporation 
in which Mormon Church officials are prac- 
tically the sole stockholders. Similar state- 
ments as to the ownership of saloons, gam- 
bling places and houses of ill fame by the 
Mormon Church leaders, and the support of 
the Church by the proceeds of vice and 
crime, are too numerous and well authen- 
ticated to be doubted. So far as appears 
these are all leased, but leased with full un- 
derstanding as to the use to be made of 
them. To plead lack of responsibility is ab- 
surd. A recent letter from Salt Lake City 
states that of two persons who have recent- 
ly returned from conducting a Mormon mis- 
sion, one is now employed as a bartender in 
a saloon while the other is a musician in a 
house of ill fame. 





MISSIONS. 


THERE are no more indefatigable workers 
for missions than the two sisters, Miss Mary 
and Miss Margaret W. Leitch, for a number of 
years missionaries of the ‘American Board in 
Ceylon. Not only have they done a good work 
on the field, but one that is not less in impor- 
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tance, arousing missionary interest among the 
churches at home. They have recently pre- 
pared, under the auspices of the American 
Board, and issued-as an extra to the Missionary 
Herald, a beautiful magazine on “Ceylon; A 
Key to India,” together with an open letter to 
the constituency of the American Board. The 
pamphlet is fully illustrated, contains a large 
number of letters from natives, setting forth 
the great value of the work, educational and 
medical, as well as evangelistic, and clear state- 
ments as to the relation that this all holds to 
the Christianization of India. We have already 
noted in Time INDEPENDENT the influence of 
Jaffna College, and this but emphasizes the same 
point referred to then, that very much of the 
intellectual influence over the empire comes 
from Ceylon. In thei letter to the constituency 
of the Board they set forth very succinctly and 
very clearly the situation, and urge that all 
those interested in this work join in the for- 
ward movement which has been inaugurated, 
both by remittances to the Board and by special 
interest in connection with it. If all would join 
hands in this the debt now resting upon the 
Board would be removed immediately ; the esti- 
mates, which have been cut down until much 
that is very valuable has been sacrificed, could 


. be restored and even an advance made possible. 


It is to be noted that the Board has secured the 
services of Mr. Luther D. Wishard, formerly of 
the International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and more lately engaged 
in similar work for the Presbyterian Board. 
With the great improvement in business on 
every hand there ought to be no question of the 
success of the undertaking, and when the Board 
meets in the fall it should report a great advance 
in its receipts. 


....We have received from the Rev. George 
©. Raynolds, M.D., missionary of the American 
Board in Van, Eastern Turkey, a report of his 
relief and orphanage work for the last six 
months, a letter from a couple of German 
friends who have been in that vicinity and have 
had excellent opportunity to examine the work, 
and a financial statement of that work. We 
wish it were possible in the columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT to give in full this statement. It 
would open the eyes of people to the importance 
and value of the work, of which many have not 
the faintest conception. The entire amount 
paid out from the general treasury during the 
year was about $35,000, and from the sub-treas- 
ury $9,540, making a total of nearly $45,000. 
This sum has been received partly from Eng- 
land, America and Germany, and partly from 
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sales of materials. It has been expended for 
free aid to the suffering, the healing of the 
sick, the care of orphans, the instruction of boys 
and girls in different trades. For example, 65 
boys are learning the shoemaking trade, 43 the 
weaver’s trade, 42 are in tailor shops, 12 are 
learning the baker’s trade, 8 are in a tannery, 
8 more in a smithy, while a large amount of live 
stock is cared for by still others. Outside of the 
orphanage there have been 1,100 spinners em- 
ployed, supporting probably four persons each ; 
700 weavers supporting each four more, making 
a total of probably not less than 7,200. In addi- 
tion to this 480 orphans have received food and 
25 more are in the hospital, so that entirely 
aside from the orphanage over 7,700 people have 
looked to this bureau for their subsistence. 
The letter by the German travelers and archeol- 
ogists, Drs. Belck and Lehmann, is cordially 
appreciative, not merely of the actual relief fur- 
nished to the suffering, but of the wise way in 
which the relief has been distributed. In such 
cases it is very difficult to keep clear of fraudu- 
lent claims, but the danger from this has been 
reduced to a minimum. In. addition to the 
boys who are under training a large number of 
girls have been cared for and instructed in dress- 
making, needlework, cooking, etc. The failure 
of the harvest to give the promise of the spring 
has created additional suffering, and the Kurds 
have again grown more lawless, carrying on 
their pillaging with a high hand. The attack on 
Dr. Belck will be remembered, and the fact that 
beyond the restoration of a portion of the plun- 
der taken by the Kurds no redress has been se- 
cured by the German and British embassies at 
Constantinople makes very manifest the serious 
situation throughout that section. Similar re- 
ports come from Harput and other places. It 
is a noble work and should have full support. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


INTERESTING discussion of the proper 
sition to be assigned to the New Testament 
books as sources for the historical development 
of thought and life in the primitive Christian 
Yhurch, the assignment of this position to be 
made in accordance with the principles of scien- 
tific and objective historiography, is found in 
the first issue of Vol. II of the Theologische 
Rundschau from the pen of the editor, Professor 
Bossuet of Gottingen. The object of the in- 
quiry is to determine whether the collection of 
Christian writings that have received canonical 
authority are a sui generis group and as such 
by themselves constitute a special and separate 


po- 


source for historical inquiry, or if together with 
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the other literary productions of that period 
they are to be regarded as only some of a larger 
class of literary remains, all to be treated alike 
as sources. Bossuet defends the latter principle 
and method and does so for various reasons. 
Among these reasons is also the fact. that the doc 
trine of special inspiration for the New Testa- 
ment books is no longer generally recognized 
among Biblical scholars and for that cause the 
wall of partition which had been erected by the 
dogma of the Church between the New Testa- 
ment books and other specimens of early and 
earliest Christian literature is deprived of its 
raison @éire. A further reason for the removal 
of this wall is the fact that intrinsically some 
of the New Testament canonical books do not 
stand as high in reference to Christian doctrine 
and life as do some others of that period that 
have not found their way into the canon. Bos- 
suet seems to consider it as generally accepted 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Pastoral 
Letters, James and Jude cannot be regarded as 
superior in contents to First Clemens, the Di- 
dache, Barnabas, or the Shepherd of Hermas; 
and that accordingly both the canonical and the 
non-canonical books of the New Testament pe- 
riod should all be assigned to their proper places 
as sources for the history of primitive Chris- 
tianity, without regarding the former as a 
unique collection to be used and utilized alone 
and apart from each other. Bossuet is not the 
first scholar, however, to demand this innova- 
tion. Two others, Kriiger, in his Dogma des 
Neuen Testaments, and Wrede, in his “Aufgabe 
und Methode der Sogenannten N. T. Theologie,” 
both recent publications, have done the same 
and disputed the right of the New Testament 
canonical writings to be regarded as an isolated 
collection of books. A practical application of 
this principle, however, has not yet been made. 
either in New Testament introductions or in 
New Testament theology. Among others, Har- 
nack, too, still handles those books as a separate 
group of classics. Thus, e. g., in his Lehrbuch 
of the History of Dogmas, when he considers the 
Johannine theology as of post-Apostolic origin, 
he discusses it as an appendix to the Synoptic 
and Pauline literature. In the Old Testament 
department the principle has long since been ap- 
plied, altho its formal correctness seems never 
to have been especially defended or combated. 
Works like those of Stade, Holtzmann and 
others show how the Apocrypha and Apoca- 
lypses are without distinction used equally with 
the canonical as sources of the religious develop- 
ment in Old: Testament Judaism. This was 
done as early as Ewald’s “ Geschichte des Volkes 
Tsrael,” especially in Vol. IV, 
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TRADE WITH COLONIES. 


THE number of colonies, dependencies and 
protectorates in the world is 125. They con- 


tain one-third of the entire population of the — 


earth and cover about two-fifths of the land 
surface of the globe. About 75 per cent. of 
this population is in the torrid zone, and all 
of the governing countries are to be found 
in the north temperate zone. The Treasury 
Department’s Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington has collected and published much in- 
teresting information about these dependen- 
cies, the greater part of it relating to rev- 
enues, expenditures, debt, and international 
trade. T’wo-fifths of the colonies belong to 
Great Britain; to these are assigned half the 
entire colonial area and more than half of 
the population. Egypt and the Sudan are 
not included in any of the statements relat- 
ing to British dependencies or protectorates. 
In the complete list of dependencies France 
is second and Germany third, with respect 
to the number and importance of such pos- 
sessions, while the Netherlands and Portugal 
are next in order. Except in the case of 
Great Britain, the statistics are unsatisfac- 
tory and incomplete, although they are prob- 
ably the best that could be obtained. Gen- 
eralizations cannot be safely based upon any 
of them except those which are reported for 
Great Britain, altho in the case of France the 
great cost of recent colonial ventures. and the 
small returns in the way of trade are shown. 

The most interesting fact disclosed by the 
statistics is that the imports of the Brit- 
ish colonies from the mother country have 
steadily declined during the last quarter of a 
century, while their exports to the mother 
country have as steadily increased. The 
lion’s share of all the trade reported in this 
list of the world’s colonies and protectorates, 
of course, is held by Great Britain and her 
dependencies. The figures show that the im- 
ports of the British colonies in 1896 were, in 
round numbers, £155,500,000 (with India, 
-215,300,000), while the exports were £150,- 
100,000 (with India, £225,000,000). Great 





Britain’s share of these imports was £57,- 
800,000 (with India, £91,30@,000), and her part 
of the exports was £70,300,000 (with India, 
£91,400,000). That is to say, 37 per cent. 
of the colonies’ imports (or 42% per cent. 
with India included) came from the mother 
country, while 46% per cent. of their exports 
(or 40% per cent. with India added) were sold 
to her. 

The returns for the colonies in North 
America and South Africa, for a series of 
years, show the drift of which we have 
spoken above. These colonies’ imports from 
the mother country have been declining, 
while their exports have been increasing. 
Canada’s imports from Great Britain fell 
from £10,944,000 in 1871 to £7,183,000 in 1896, 
or from 50 per cent. of the total to only 28 
per cent. In the same period Canada’s ex- 
ports to Great Britain increased from £5,- 
457,000 to £14,058,000, or from 32 per cent. of 
all the exports to 53% per cent. With a re- 
markable growth of the entire international 
commerce of South Africa during the same 
years (from £7,700,000 to £40,570,000), the 
same drift is to be seen. The imports from 
Great Britain were 83 per cent. of the whole 
in 1871, and 71% per cent. in 1896. The ex- 
ports to the mother country increased from 
75 per cent. to 94 per cent. In Australia, how- 
ever, while the imports from Great Britain 
fell from 48 per cent. in 1876 to 40 per cent. 
in 1896, the exports also declined from 51 to 
44 per cent. The tendency shown by these 
statistics has been emphasized since 1896. 
We showed a week or two ago how rapidly 
the imports ‘into Canada from the United 
States had recently been increasing. Exports 
from this country to South Africa have been 
enlarged, and the same is true of the ship- 
ments to Australia. All these colonies are now 
buying from the United States machinery 
and other manufactures of iron and steel, 
which they formerly bought from England. 

It has been said that by establishing colo- 
nies which buy from her: 42% per cent. of 
their imports, Great Britain has greatly en- 
larged her market, because the remainder 
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of the world buys only 15 per cent. of its for- 
eign supplies from her, and presumably this 
percentage would not be exceeded in these 
colonial lands if they were held by other 
powers. Undoubtedly such advantages in 
trade have accompanied the extension of 
British authority amd influence, and this en- 
largement of the British market has in the 
main been accomplished naturally, without 
the compulsion and the preferential tariffs 
and the oppressive restrictions by which cer: 
tain other colonizing powers have sought 
unwisely, and ultimately at a loss, to make 
profit out of their dependencies. But the 
freedom which the British colonies have 
been permitted to enjoy has tended to de- 
crease their imports from the mother coun- 
try. It has allowed them—as in the case of 
Canada—to develop their own industries by 
tariffs upon the mother country’s goods, 
and to buy without restriction wherever 
prices are lower than those of British 
exporters. We see this in the large and 
growing sales of our iron and steel prod- 
ucts in Canada. The policy of the United 
States with respect to the trade of such colo- 
nial dependencies as we may possess in the 
Orient is like that of Great Britain. If we 
can undersell competitors in the Philippines 
without the help of preferential tariffs or ex- 
elusive port privileges, our imports into the 
islands will be considerably enlarged. As 
we are beginning to undersell them in other 
neutral markets with many kinds of manu- 
factured goods, our exports to the islands in 
the ordinary course of trade ought to grow. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


It is announced officially that the Har- 
riman syndicate has succeeded in securing 
control of the majority of the stock of the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad. The President 
of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, Mr. John J. Mitchell, is understood 
to have been the promoter of the transaction, 
and the other members of the syndicate are 
George Gould, Jacob’Schiff, James Stillman 
and E. H. Harriman. The price paid for 
the road was about seventy-five million dol- 
lars, and this included the bonded debt. 
The purchasers become lessees of the Chi- 
cago Railroad Terminal Company with its 
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passenger station at Harrison street and 
Fifth avenue. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
is understood to have acquired the Alton’s 
share in the Union Depot and will use it as 
a terminal for its Pan Handle line. The 
syndicate plans to spend some $3,000,000 for 
the improvement of the property and §2,- 
000,000 for elevating the tracks in the city 
of Chicago. 


....Commenting on the past week in 
trade and commerce, Dun’s Review says: 


“The business for the past month was far 
the greatest ever known in February. Clearing 
House exchanges were about $7,000,000,000, 
against $5,567,553,844 last year, and 54.2 
larger than in 1892. In all- the years of 
weekly commercial reporting there has been 
no other week in which the reports from 
all parts of the country have been on the 
whole so good as they are this week. Moréover, 
during the past week there has been a general 
advance in wages, immediate or prospective. 
Iron works in Pittsburg and in the valleys set 
the pace which the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, with 6,000 hands, and the Sparrow’s 
Point Works, with 2,000, and the great tin plate 
combination with many establishments have fol- 
lowed. The Fall River cotton mills agreed on 
Monday to an advance of 11 per cent., to take 
‘effect April 1, and New Bedford and Taunton 
mills have followed, with the Amoskeag of Man- 
chester, having 10,000 hands, and the Pacific of 
Lawrence, having 5,000, and many other textile 
works.” 

DIVIDENDS. 


The United States Leather Co., $1.25 per 
share, payable April ist. 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. (Sabine Div.), 
ist mortgage 6 per cent., payable at Southern 
Pacific Co., March 1st. 

Mexican International R. R. 1st Cons. 4 per 
cent., payable at 23 Broad street, March ist. 

N. Y. Central & H. R. Railroad, 1 per cent. 
quarterly, payable April 15th. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : ; 


BANKS. 


Chemical. ......-. 
Eleventh Ward 
Mechanics’ 


TRUST COMPANIES, 


OREO oss piece ot. toee 410 
Title Guarantee. ... ..328 
Union. ........ ee vesee-1BQ0 
Washington 


Central........... »++.18%5 
Continental 














A WHOLESOME TRUTH. 

“ Regarding the increase of assessments made 
by the association, which increase is the ground- 
work of the complaints which have been made, 
there is no one who is trained in life contingen- 
cies, and the matter of the cost of life insurance 
from its mortality side, who will for one mo- 
ment question that these increases were neces- 
sary, not because of expenses of management, but 
in order to meet the mortality cost of the in- 
surance which the policy-holders were receiving. 
Life insurance must be paid for if it is to be 
granted. Whatever the system, the policy- 
holder must meet the death cost. If he meets 
it only by a current payment for current cost, 
increase in cost must come, for the simple reason 
that increase in liability to death comes with 
increasing age.” , 

Tis is as true as any proposition in arith- 
metic. The writer then proceeds to say that 
“whenever this increase in price takes 
place, tho it is a necessary incident to the 
policy-holder’s election of a plan that pro- 
vides only current price for current cost,” a 
certain class of members begin violent oppo- 
sition and are ready to destroy the institu- 
tion. ; 

Let us see about this. The particular as- 
sociation referred to was the failed Massa- 
chusetts Benefit Life, and the extract, now 
over two years old, is from the Guardian. 
Increasing mortality produces increasing cost. 
The alternative to levying the increase on 
the members is to scale and defer claims; 
this only gains time and sows the wind, 
making the reaping of whirlwind inevitable. 
This putting forward the evil day has al- 
ways been chosen, because the instinct of 
self-preservation compels it. This is ele- 
mentary truth. 

“But whenever this increase in price takes 
place?” The Guardian is an insurance jour- 
nal which, some years ago, its proprietor 
chose to convert into an organ of the assess- 
ment scheme; he has been for several years 
an officer in the Mutual Reserve Fund, 
which is severely experiencing the process 
he describes in this extract. He is unable to 
repress his natural bent for telling the truth, 
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and yet his interest in the scheme of insur- 
ance to whfth he has committed himself 
holds him back from telling the whole truth 
frankly. The inevitable increased demand 
is made upon the members, and they are 
disturbed and angered—one is as inevitable 
as the other; one is in obedience to the laws 
of numbers, the other is in the constitution 
of human nature. Undoubtedly many per- 
sons are unreasonable and ugly under such 
a disagreeable revelation; they selfishly (as 
tho all were not selfish) try to look out for 
themselves; they quite decline their own 
share of blame for their own folly, and even 
try to destroy the association. So far the 
Guardian is right, but there is a positive mis- 
statement in its case nevertheless. The pol- 
icy-holder is not guilty of “ election of a plan 
that provides only current price for current 
cost;” these words correctly describe the 
assessment plan,. but not its acceptance by 
any member. The low present charge, cor- 
responding to and based upon low present 
mortality cost, is always put forward, this 
being the sole stock-in-trade of the scheme; 
the inevitable future increase is kept out of 
sight or positively denied. What people 
want and think they have elected is life in- 
surance which starts cheap and will con- 
tinue cheap; when they discover the cheat _ 
they certainly should blame themselves for 
being deceived, but they may rightfully 
blame the deceivers, too. 

“Life insurance must be paid for—what- 
ever the system, the policy-holder must meet 
the death cost.” Certainly, O Daniel, late 
coming to judgment, but have we not been 
saying this these many years past? There 
was a time when good men, clergymen 
whose sincerity we never doubted, used to 
write to THe INDEPENDENT in what they 
thought triumphant refutation. Behold, 
they said one after another, I have been in- 
sured these seven years for “only” this 
mere trifle! The statement was true, but 
the argument was conclusively inconclusive; 
it was as if they had written: “ Peace to this 
talk about human mortality! Behold, I 
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have been alive half a century and am not 
dead yet.” 3 

We receive no more such letters. Our wis- 
dom and forecast were as deep as a wash- 
basin. We saw that twice two are four, 
nothing else, and that it is impossible to coin 
a vacuum. We stood upon th elementary 
propositions, desiring ng honor except such 
as belongs to persistent refusal to compro- 
mise with the truth. The truth seems to be 
enforcing itself upon the public. 





ENDURANCE OF STEEL 
BUILDINGS. 

Except where structures are exposed to 
erosion by desert winds and sand, the proc- 
ess being equivalent to the familiar sand- 
blast, stone tends to harden after quarrying 
and thus to gain rather than lose durability. 
The contrary is the fact with all which 
comes under the designation of structural 
iron or steel work. For all this a coat of 
some kind of paint, regularly kept good, is 
the only known preservative. 
bridge builder leaves every part of his struc- 
tures accessible; he has no reason for cover- 
ing them, and their preservation depends on 
the paint brush. 

The modern tall office building owes its ex- 
istence partly to the fact that an increase in 
the number of elevators and the length of 
their shafts is just a matter of mere me- 
chanical construction, but mainly to the dis- 
covery that a steel skeleton frame pinned 
together can be made to supply the neces- 
sary stiffness under vertical load for which 
heavy brick walls had been indispensable. 
To carry up the brick wall so consumed the 
ground area that contents were sacrificed to 
stability; the thin frame, however, seemed 
to satisfy the conditions of the problem and 
keep the rental value of land increasing. So 
the rush began to put up skyscrapers. But 
the steel frame is covered, not left exposed. 
The simulation of architectural beauty re- 
quires coating the front with stone veneer, 
and the. columns and other work within 
must be jacketed with some form of cement 
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or firebrick, or the first touch of fire would 
tumble the whole structure. This structural 
iron work is therefore, at least in consider- 
able part, permanently inaccessible to the 
brush and shut from examination. 

Paint it how -we will when made and set 
in place, allow that it must henceforward 
be left to itself. Processes, which go on by 
mere lapse of time may be very slow, but 
suppose they are certainly deteriorative 
processes? If they need a long term of 
years, they are certain still, provided the 
term is allowed them. Are we really quite 
sure about the permanence of our tall build- 
ings, and how sure are we and how are we 
sure? Sometimes the man who is surest 
right is most surely wrong. The tall build- 
ing has been put up to stay beyond any term 
contemplated as within the rebuilding of our 
cities; but in the lack of any guaranty for 
the endurance of the skeleton, are we not 
perhaps taking some important things for 
granted? In view of the already known ob- 
jections and of the unknown possibilities, is 
it not time to halt in the process? 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 

PROVIDENCE, says a Turkish proverb, 
builds the nest of the blind bird. This is a 
poetic and beautiful way of expressing the 
same watchful care which is affirmed in the 
epigrammatic saying of Christ that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without your 
Father. This is the pleasant view to take 
of-the Turkish proverb, and if it were found 
in the sayings of a Christian people, or even 
of an Oriental one, we might feel sure of the 
correctness of such interpretation. But as 
the proverb comes from the fatalistic Turks 
Perhaps the coiner 
of the proverb meant to suggest just the con- 
trary and to declare that hard nature and 
destiny are “careless of the single life,” 
and that the blind bird’s nest does not get 
built at all. As least it is prudent to take 
it so, and not to count on providential inter- 
vention to save us from the results of our 
own improvidence. Better to insure life first 
—then trust Providence. 


there is room for doubt. 
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PEBBLES. 


A CULT is the way a superstition looks from 
the inside.—Puck. 


....When we tell a man a good story, we 
have noticed that it reminds him of a mighty 
poor one.—Atchison Globe. 


.... Advices from Samoa point to a situation 
almost as ominous as in 1889. Samoald trouble, 
apparently.—Albany Argus. 


....When Aguinaldo says he prefers Spain to 
the United States he means he prefers the for- 
mer’s style of fighting—Birmingham (Ala.) 
Age-Herald. ee 


....“* Did any of your folks celebrate Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Bobby?” “ Only sister.” “ What 
did shedo?” “ She had a call from that hatchet- 
faced Mr. Mouser.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....They cheered him with an echoing shout 
As soon as his remarks were done; 
For he had talked an hour without 
One word of Thomas Jefferson. 
—Washington Star. 


...- Mrs. Hornbeak: “ What is this game of 
golf that’s in the papers so much, anyhow?” 
Farmer Hornbeak: “ Wal, so fur as I kin make 
out, it’s nothin’ but a kind of solitaire croquet.” 
—Puck. 


....** Beg pardon, ma’am,” said the Washing- 
ton hotel clerk, “ but what do you mean by.‘ M. 
C. after your name?” “ ‘Mothers’ Congress,’ 
sir,” replied the majestic matron who had just 
registered.—Chicago Tribune. 


....All is net Klondike that comes from 
Alaska. The path of glory»leads but to the 
newspaper syndicate. There is no flat like 
home. To the victors belong the broils. Truth 
is a stranger to realistic fiction. The end justi- 
fies only the mean.—Judge. 

....LESE MAJESTE.--It was twilight in Ber- 
lin. ‘“* Good evening, herr police officer,” said the 
citizen. ‘Come with me,” was the policeman’s 
answer. ‘“ Donnerwetter! Was ist los?,’ cried 
the astonished citizen. ‘‘ You that it is evening 
assumed have, when the Emperor not dined has, 
yet already.”-—Indianapolis Journal. 


....The statement that Rudyard Kipling had 
received a shilling a word for a story in Pear- 


son’s Magazine induced a wag to write to him - 


and inclose a shilling postal order. ‘“ Hearing 
that wisdom was being retailed at a shilling a 
word,” wrote the joker, “I inclose a shilling 
for a sample.” Kipling kept the order and sent 
back the word “ Thanks.’’-—Eechange. 


....foreman;: “ We're in a terrible fix. It’s 
time to go to press, and we've only got half 
enough paper in the shop to print this week’s 
issue on. It'll take three days to get any 
more.” Country Editor: “ Great scissors! It'll 
give that contemporary of ours such a boom 
that he’ll get out a colored supplement. Cut 
the paper half size so there will be enough to go 
around, and we’ll announce that this is our anti- 
* expansion edition. Leave out everything but 

the ads.”—Puck. 


-... [ beg your pardon. I thought this was 
Mr. Chucksley.” “I am Mr. Chucksley.” “ Then 
I am glad to find that when I thought I was 
nistaken I was mistaken in thinking I was mis- 
taken.” “Hey?” “TI say when I[ thought I 
was mistaken I was mistaken in thinking I was 
mistaken, and being mistaken in thinking I was 
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mistaken when I wasn’t mistaken, I was glad tu 
find I was mistaken when I thought I was mis- 
taken, because I wasn’t mistaken—or, rather, I 
was mistaken when I thought I was mistaken, 
and so I couldn’t have been mistaken—well, at 
any rate, I’m glad. Looks as if we were going 
to have snow, doesn’t it? ”"—Chicago Tribune. 





PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “The Ten Ton Cutter,” 
by Harry Castlemon. 


CHARADE. 


my first composed an ancient calf,— 
hat is, if calves can ancient be,— 
And I believe creation’s half 

My second is, in verity. 


Tho critics once my whole berated 
Yet he is very celebrated. 
JENNIE BETTS HARTSWICK. 


CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


(Example: Subtract a measure of distance 
from a mark of distance and leave a station. 
Answer, mile-post. ) 

1. Subtract a weight froin a famous American 
President, and leave cleansing. 

2. Subtract a coin from the middle, and leave 
a prefix. 

3. Subtract a linear measure from a famous 


missile and leave a bullet. 


4. Subtract a measure of paper 
sombre covering and leave twisting. 

5. Subtract a linear measure from comely, 
and leave a part. 

6. Subtract a marine measure from capable 
of being sounded, and leave powerful. 

7. Subtract English coins from an ecclesias- 
tical tribute, and leave the possessive of an 
apostle. 

8. Substract a linear measure from a deform- 
ity, and leave an association. 

9. Subtract a weight from a.kind of carpet, 
and leave a preposition. 

10. Subtract a measure of land from a pre- 
tender to wisdem, and leave learned. 

11. Subtract a liquid measure from a painted 
curtain and leave a spectacle. 

12. Subtract a weight from to offer for con- 
sideration, and leave a prefix. 

13. Subtract a linear measure from descend- 
ants and leave a long time. 

14. Subtract a linear measure from part of 
an engine, and leave urging. 

15. Subtract a large measure from _heart- 
shaped, and leave devoured. 

16. Subtract a fraction of a coin from a 
canal and leave a running competition. 

17. Subtract a linear measure from a torch- 
bearer, and leave a lad. 

18. Subtract a measure of time from part of 
a clock and leave a part of the body 

19. Subtract a coin from a young bird, and 
leave a letter of the alphabet. W. A. 8. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 23prp. 


MYTHOLOGICAL PUZZLE.—1, Pan; 2, Charon; 3, 
Venus; 4, Triton; 5, Apollo, Pallas, Jove,. Mars: 
6, Diana; 7, Cupid; 8, Clotho, Lachesis, Atropos ; 
9, Neptune; 10, Pomona. . 

CONNECTED SQuarES.—I. 1, Favor; 2, agape; 3, 
vales ; 4, opera; 5, resat. II. 1, Resat; 2, extra; 
3, stain; 4, Aries; 5, tansy. ee . 
alibi; 3, Timon; 4, abode; 5, nines. I 
nin; 2, erase; 3, nails; 4, islet: 5, nests. 
Nests; 2, exert; 3, sepia; 4, trial; 5, stale. 


from a 
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PERSONALS. 


To the Armour Institute in Chicago, 
founded by himself, Mr. Philip D. Armour has 
recently given $750,000, thus increasing to 
about $2,250,000 the entire amount received 
from him by this institution, to which students 
now come from India, Australia and Japan. 

.-..John Chandler, of Allen County, Ky., a 
hale and hearty patriarch of seventy-five years, 
is, the father of 29 children (21 of whom are 
living), has 105 grandchildren and 35 great- 
grandchildren, and is known throughout the 
county as an expert with the rifle and a tireless 
hunter. 

...-The return of Walter Wellman, the 
American journalist who started from Norway 
for the polar region in June last with a party 
of scientists, has been so delayed that plans 
have recently been completed at Christiania for 
a rescuing expedition, which will search for the 
explorers in the vicinity of Franz Josef Land. 


....The bill creating the office of Admiral of 
the Navy was finally passed by unanimous vote 
on the Ist; it was signed on the evening of that 
day: Rear-Admiral George Dewey was nomi- 
nated for the place on the morning of the 3d; 
the nomination was promptly confirmed, and 
the admiral’s flag was soon flying from the 
“Olympia,” while all the ships of the fleet were 
greeting by salute the elevation of the hero of 
Manila Bay to the supreme naval rank. 

...-Henry Zeigler settled in Pittston town- 
ship, Penn., twenty-five years ago, taking a farm 
of 300 acres. Some time ago it was found that 
there were rich ‘deposits of coal under the whole 
tract, and a coal-mining company claimed all of 
it. The old man was too poor to pay lawyers, 
but four attorneys undertook to defend his 
- title for a contingent fee of one-third of the 
property. Last week the courts decided that 
the 300 acres belong to Zeigler. The farm is 
worth $1,500,000, and the old farmer has sud- 
denly become a millionaire. 

....dames Tyson, who died in Australia last 
December, left a fortune of about $25,000,000. 
He owned 500,000 acres of land and also held 
thousands of square miles on lease. He had 
never married, and there are scores of persons 
in this country who have been led to believe 
that they are entitled to his estate. Hight of 
these reside in New Jersey; there are other 
claimants in Boston and in Denver. All of 
them assume that the Australian millionaire 
was one of their relatives who left England in 
his youth, but the long accounts of Tyson’s in- 
teresting career which have been published in 
London say-that he was born in Australia. 
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...-Baron Reuter, the founder of the news 
service in Europe which resembles our Asso- 
ciated Press, who died a few days ago at the 
age of seventy-seven, was born in Prussia, and 
his first attempts to collect and transmit news 
were made in Paris, but in 1851 he came to 
London, and for the remainder of his life he 
was a British subject. At the beginning, on 
the Continent, he used carrier pigeons, couriers 
and dispatch boats in connection with such 
telegraph lines as had been established. His 
first great step was a contract with the London 
newspapers, and for a time he had substantially 
a monopoly of the news service of the world. 
The business has been conducted by a corpora- 
tion since 1865. 

...-The University of Jena has just con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, hon- 
oris causa, on Commissioner Harris, a distinc- 
tion rarely accorded by a German university, 
and never save as a recognition of some unusual 
service in the cause of knowledge and truth. 
The diploma states explicitly the ground of the 
honor, declaring the recipient to be “a philoso- 
pher of the highest attainment, who has ap- 
plied himself with energy and in manifold ways 
to bring into the theory of education a true 
philosophy and who has devoted himself with 
unwearied industry and successful efforts to the 
improvement of school methods in his 6wn coun- 
try and who, as a champion of German philoso- 
phy, has labored with happy results in the ex- 
tension of its study and thereby joined Ameri- 
cans and Germans in a closer bond of union.” 

....While crossing the sidewalk to enter his 
carriage, in Washington, a day or two after the 
recent blizzard, Baron Herschell, of England, fell 
on the ice and broke one of his thighs. Two weeks 
later, while confined to his bed, he died sudden- 
ly of heart disease. ‘The Supreme Court ad- 


‘ journed as a mark of respect, for the first time 


in its history taking such action upon the death 
of one who was not an American citizen. Baron 
Herschell was the president of the High Joint 
Commission appointed to consider points of con- 
troversy between Canada and the United States. 
He represented Great Britain in that commis- 
sion and was also a member of the Venezuela 
arbitration tribunal. He had attained great 
eminence at the bar in England, chiefly in con- 
nection with commercial cases. BEntering Par- 
liament when thirty-six years old, he became 
Lord High Chancellor under Gladstone at the 
age of forty-nine, and held that office a second 
time from 1892 to 1895. His father was a Jew, 
born in Berlin, who was converted in England 
and was ordained there to the ministry in one 
of the dissenting churches. 
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“One Swallow Does | oD 
Not Make a Spring.” JHE DQ WAGER 


Myriads of birds welcome bright Spring CORSE i 


days. They teach us a lesson, to set our 
human house in order by thoroughly cleansing 
our blood, making it new, pure and bright. 
To do this, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, America’s 
greatest Spring Medicine, 





Never Disappoints 





De Potter's 

High-Class 
Tours, 
Mediterra- 

nean, Htalys o83 St Central Europe; British 

Isles; also Norw North 

Cape, Russia, etc. Various and 

well-matured i itineraries, Su a 

ductors. Select erry sail Ma‘ 

June 10, June 24, and Jul 4, Baejulied arrangements, Inclu- 

sive cost. a @ Worl burist Gui illust., free. 

. DE POTTER, 46 Broadwsy, New York, Dept B. 


‘OUR GROUNDS 
anv GARDEN..... 


Will have fresh interest when our Garden Manual has been 
read. Sentfree. We offer practical and skilled aid to those 
who want beautiful grounds and success 1n gardening, with 
economy. Our prices admit of no competition, For instance, 
sixty est veyjotios Shrubs ane ‘Trees, ten 
per 


for adollar. $8.00 
THE SHADY HILL NURSERY co., 





102 State St., Boston, Mass. FO R STO UT Fl G U R ES. 
. The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
MARSHALL’S ‘ , 
CATARRH se Gee eee 





Extra long, long, and medium. 


SNUFF yr a0 2 £0 4inch. | 


ityle 550, byes coutille, Sotteen strips : sizes 22 to 30, 
CURES CATARRH 81 to 96, 82.2%; 87 10 45, $2.50." White, drab and black, om 


tnd Headache the instant Gare Beat” a ya e, 580, ogmmer petting (white only); sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 


hes mv ane pag Tt lian finish; sizes 22 to 30, $8.50; 
ne $8.75; 87 to 43, $4.00, White, drab and black. ” y 


<a ‘ pangs yn = Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets. 


ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
per yor As Resear a og pot deat. STAMMERING Ask your dealer first. If he can’t supply you, a mon: mer -order 
eC! efects cure 
. sent us, with size, length, and color plainly s ified, bri 
DAVID GREENE, 144 West 44th St., New York. | corset to you free of expense, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL 




















cece FOR FILMS OR PLATES 
1899 MODEL eee §6"MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 


PRACTICABLE y,,"ge roreyes ola FOR BOTH FILMS AND PLATES 


le 0} 
4x5 Bueke e, old 1 
8.00|4x5 Special Buc rh ig 
: d 
We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work. 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, an elementary text book. Price, paper, ote ge postage 3 cents. 


CATALOGUE % all kinds of cameras and all pea 
for photography mailed on appl ental FREE, 


E & H. : ANTHONY & CO. 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. & sibriee teed ther: 


*9 45, 47, 49 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


Iphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 


Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 





HERE is a vast difference be-: 
tween an unsupported assertion 
and a demonstrated fact.” 

Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 
by the “old Dutch process” of slow corro- 
sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
strated by the experience of competent, 
practical painters everywhere. Comparative 
tests made by employees or parties interested 
do not prove anything. 

FREE sey cotes stca. tteasy cheanets Penpue pee va 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


KENTUCKY combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 





les: 


so to the extent of uetees 
an m our 


65 styles of harness and sell cen to the consumer 
factory at wholesale prices. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


“You pay a popes : to nobody except our small - 

manufacturing profit, and you get positively 
the best — which a aivess amount of money 
pone « pa In a factory of the size of ours you 

t oF tn aed selection. Our large illus- 
eS talogue contains cuts of everything 
we = and all the prices are marked in plain ingle Bu 
figures; you can’t make a mistake. Remember No. a5 —* 
that we ship our vehicles and harness an: Harness. Price nic 
where for examination and guarantee safe © imitation — trim. 
delivery and warrant everything. -_ Regine. jood as re- 
SEND FOR LARGE FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., W.B. Pratt, Sec’y, Elkhart, Indiana. 


rect fro 


iP 4 Lo > 
SRAVS 


No. 128. 28 —Twospring Phat Phae 
ne to wing dash, 
tains, storm apron and shafts, 75. A grade 
that ® ‘onal sells for $125. 


ton with lamps 
lete with cur- 








Send for free book- 
let and sample of 
these goods, which 
delight every 
house-keeper who 
appreciates luxury 
and economy in ta- 
ble. service, and 
clean, comfortable, 
healthful beds. Sold 
by all first-class 
dry goods houses. 

Address, Knitted 
Mattress Co., Can 
ton Junction, Mass. 





Mention Tur INDEPENDENT when srrtting. : 
AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY aed FARILY. 
tifa fren bes ‘ okiet — Free sam sample soap if 
mention this so eubtication. 


LARKIN SOAPS 22252 


QuR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDERT. OCT. 20TH NOV.17TH 24TH, 
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**I wouldn’t do without Pearline ; I wouldn’t if I could. 
I couldn’t do without Pearline ; £ couldn’t if I would.” 
(Contributed by a Pearline admirer ) 


She means to say that should a washing medi- 
um be invented that would equal 
Pearline in labor-saving and 
harmlessness, she would still stick 
to Pearline. She feels it isn't worth 
while ‘to consider that possibility 
further. As things are now, washing 
with Pearline is so easy and so 
economical, she really couldn’t afford 

to risk anything else... 596 


aimee sing he praises of Pearline. 


The best Cod Liver Oil that ~~ years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 
It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
passes in 


. and dated 


oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 

facturer to the consumer} 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free eshte of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 








LEWIS & CONGER,| [ff Hola on — 


; planter who once reads Genguty Soe 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS Se oe ee ee 


work without them, 


_ 


prey 6. As 


House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, « Gregory's Seeds 


ment of scientific seed culture. 


e Qrockery, China and Glassware. poe pf vende ming erp ny 


TiSimaty kinds eed tee beak of eeen. 
Kitchen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils; Pantry, Bath, Cel- beleeoset A hg erly oe i 
lar and S:able Furnishings; (igesies and Polishing Matertsis; y JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Brooms, Brushes, Ca Sweepers; Fireplace Goods; 
Cedar and Cam) bor aoa Chests; Portable Bathing 
> Eee bg pow Cream Freezers, Ham- 
ereury and Hospital "Req- 
uisites ; g tah Tea _ Kettles, Co: ne Ma- 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, &c., &c. 


—_o ss = 


Goods delivered free t any part of the Greater New York, or 
carefully packed and delivered to any station within 100 miles 
of the city. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 





BETWEEN 6TH AVE, AND BROADWAY, 


aaa porn: sone 5 Dr [SAACTROMBSON EYE WATER 
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Progressive 
Physicians 


Endorse Sanitas Nut products 
as the most nutritious of 
all foods. 


By a unique process nuts are made into sev- 
eral tempting, delicious aliments to suit all 
4 


tastes, easy of digestion and assimilation, pleas- 
ing to the palate of the hale and robust as_well 
as the invalid. 

A booklet giving sixty ways to prepare 
Sanitas Nut Foods into appetizing dishes sent 
free. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co., Lim. 


No. 79 Washington St., Battle Creek, [lich. 


99N9N'9'9NDDD3900'0'0'093 








Be Sure That You Use 


Feder’s 


- » Pompadour 
“ SKIRT PROTECTOR. 


(Covered by United States 
and foreign patents) 


At all Dry Gaots Stores, 
er write to 


J. W. Goddard & Sons, 
Established 1847, 
98-100 Bleecker St., New York. 
Purchasers ready-made skirts 
& will find it atly to their adyan 

tage to insist on garments bound with Feder’s Pompadour. 
The best wholesale manufacturers furnish them and progres- 
sive vont seauees sell 


mpadour 
silk label is own. t ike 
the one _—. 
tra + guar 
antee goes w with Don't accept any garment without this 

label. Write usif you cannot get what you want, and we shall 
see that you are supplied without oy, trouble. 

RETAIL PRICE, 7 crs. A YARD..21 





Cures While You Sleep, 


Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Catarrh & Colds. 


Handreds of t thousands, al all ove the word, 
use Cresolene— Whoopin 
Cough and Croup never result fatally when it 
used. Ast and Catarrh sufferers get im- 
mediate relief. Bold by all dru ts. Write for free 
booklet giving doctors’ onials and prices. 


The Vapo Cresolene Co,, 68 Wall St., N. Y. 
Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., U. 8. Agents. 
3a 











PRACTICAL | ¢,-mers have dem- 











onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


ANIMAL BONE 
DARLING’S ‘terricizers 
They meet all requirements of field 


and garden crops and 


L. B. DARLING are the most 


FERTILIZER CO., 














Pawtucket, R. I. 


ECONOMICAL 
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DEATH. . 


CUTLER.—At Chicago, Illinois, on Feb. 24th, Susan Rhoda, only 
child of Frances @ and the late President é 
Western Reserve University. a 








READING NOTICES.. - 


Healthful Feod and Happiness. 

In the last few years great attention has been paid 
by scientists, biologists and social economists to Pec 
tical questions about foods, which affect the happiness, 
healthfulness, longevity and general welfare of the 
human family. e attentive study of these ques- 
tions has brought to the notice of the general public 
a great variety of appetizing, nutritious Ce as 
well as a mass of most valuable information. It is 
a fact long known but too little recognized in actual 
practice, that in the manufacture of Superfine White 








FRANELIN’ 
FLOUR OF THE 
ENTIRE WHEAT. 





12.47 pounds. 
: ; 2.96 “* 

Protein .o. 0 624s: sabantine 
Carbohydrate......,... 
Ash ‘ 


POO Oe reset eee seeeeses 

















Of this 0.98 pounds is phosphoric acid. 
j Of this 0.45 pounds is phosphoric acid. 

The Franklin Mills,- Lockport, N. Y., are makin 
2 fine flour from the entire wheat whict. contains al 
the elements of nutrition needed to build up and sus- 
tain every part of the human system and thus pre- 
eehiat it to a ripe old age.—From the New York Eran- 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND 
WASHINGTON. 


ae Tour via Pennsylvania Railroud.. 

The third of the present series of personally-con- 
ducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Bichasen and 
Washington via the penaewaane Railroad will leave 
New York and Philadelphia on Saturday, March 18. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route 
in both directions, transfers of passengers and bag- 
gage, hotel accommodations at Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary expense for a 
period of six days—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from 
ap ae best = =< Lge $32.50 from Trenton ; 

31. ade a, 
from other stations. of ee 

: OLD Pornt Com¥FortT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including lunch- 
eon on going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board 
at that place, and good to return direct by regular 
trains within six ar, will be sold in connection with 
from ‘trenton’ 42°50" from Pladelphia, and’ propor, 

: : rom + 

ee — — other points. res See ore 
neraries and full information apply to ticket 

agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadwa pe New York ; 
: seierent Meee: ewark, 3 J.; or Sen. W. ‘ 

§ eneral Passenger nt, - 
tion, Philadelphia.—Adv. Sei: eamemaeesaagon:s 


natin Modern Merchandising. 
e day of February, 1899, will be look 
i by a considerable portion of the residents pgp Bay 
rho and rey from New York, as a red-letter day. 
eo that date John M. Conklin & Son opened their new 
: ae ae Fulton, Hoyt and Livingston Streets, the 
oa byt being especially devoted to visiting and for 
: mid on. John M. Conklin & Son were the “ main 
ee + in the wheel” of the old Journeay & Burn- 
it ™m firm, and were identified with that firm during 
8 greatest successes. They were largely responsible 





for its broad and liberal methods, its greatest achieve- 
ments, and were so largely instrumental in m: it 
attractive to customers that the announcement that 
they had separated from the old firm and opened an 
establishment of their own was welcomed by thou- 
sands of people who are directly interested in and ap- 
preciats the science of modern merchandising. John 
Conklin & Son have secured the services of a ve 
large number of the heads of departments of the ol 
firm and others of their assistants, so that the cus- 
tomer of John M. Conklin & Son will be welcomed 
by familiar faces in the different departments. We 
redict the greatest possible success for John M. Conk- 
in & Son of Brooklyn. 


WASHINGTON. 
Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
3 svivania Railroad. 

The third of the present series of Pennsylvania 
Railroad three-day personally-conducted tours to 
Washington, D. C., will leave Thursday, March 9. 
The rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Phila- 
hee se and proportionate rates from other points, 
include all necessary expenses during the entire tri 
transportation, hotel accommodations, and Capitol 
guide fees. An experienced Chaperon will also accom- 


pany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information apply 
to ticket agents: Tourist mt, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; tg Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or ad- 


dress Geo. . Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


Ivers & Pond Pianos. 

Convenient systems of poypent now brin: 
beautiful instruments within the-reach of A 
New Dagens Conservatory of Music of Boston has 
urch: 239 Ivers & Pond pianos. More than two 
undred prominent musical and educational institu- 
tions are now using and recommending the Ivers & 
Pond pianos. Sold on easy monthly payments. Send 
for catalogue and full information. Ivers & Pond 
Piano Co., 114 and 116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


these 
The 


Advantages ot Direct Buying. 

New innovations do not as a rule meet with prompt 
public approval. While the American people are fa- 
mous all around the world for their business acumen 
and general aptitude to think out and bring into ac- 
tion new inventions and new methods, we 0 show 
a disposition of positive ete when it comes to 
— so-called fixed principles and methods. 

Certain manufacturing institutions have in recent 
years inaugurated a new system of disposing of their 

roducts which is unqualifiedly to the advantage of 
he consumer. It took courage to make the change, 
but they did it. Among the pioneers in this new 
method of doing business.was the Elkhart Carriage 
& Harness Mfg. Co., of Elkhart, Indiana, whose ad. 
*p ars On page vi of this issue. These people began 
is plan of doing business twenty-six years ago and 
have adhered to it strictly ever since. e result-has 
been so entirely successful that they are to-day the 
largest manufacturers of carriages and harness in the 
world selling to the consumer exclusively. 

The advantages to the consumer are almost beyond 
estimate. He gets better _ ; better and larger 
selection ; better styles and finish and, finally, he buys 
at a much more yn eer and advantageous price. In 
dealing with the Elkhart people there is no risk to as- 
sume, as they ship either vehicles or harness any- 
where for examination and arantee every article 
they manufacture and sell. en, too, one deal 
satisfactorily from any distance. ie Elkhart Car- 
fem on & Harness -~* Co. publish an extended illus- 
trated catalogue, which they will take pleasure in 
mailing to all our readers who request it. 


Growers of Good Seeds. 

A seed cotnlouee that stands alone is the 1899 an- 
nouncement of J. J. H. G & Son, Marblehead, 
Mass., which they are now sending free to their ot 
trons and friends. It will pay any one who cultiva’ 
the soil for pleasure or profit to send for this little 
book. It will ide them in ing the best 
tables and the finest flowers.’ It contains, in addition 
to hundreds of the standard varieties, the famous 
specialties first introduced by this ‘fi —squashes, 
cabbages, potatoes, melons, corn, onions, 
and numerous other vegetables. Messrs.’ G ry & 
Son were the first to give a broad gauge warrant with 
seeds, and their s have always been noted for 
their reliability. 
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Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. Sut get 
the right one for your lamp. 

The Index free. 

Write Macheth Pittsburgh Pe 
THE... INC RPORATED 1825 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATFMENT. 


RR CAPRI AG i. akc teesccec cuts dievech ees $400,000 00 
RESERVE for reinsurance and all other 
2,529,872 73 


claims. 
2,300,163 37 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1899............. $5,230,036 10 
Represented in all the States and Territories. 


Dr SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
. _ FINANCIAL. : 
THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 


















* cted with 


SORE EYES 


ust 














BANKING COMPANY 1898 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN: 
Assets...........+..-++++++» $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1s! 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Government 42 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, O 
SECURITIES 





UOTATIONS FURNISHED 
EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


‘LISTS ON APPLICATION. re 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAO ST.(Bank ot Commerce Building). N.Y 


Wm. Cossitt Cone & Co., 


44 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS CONSULIDATED STOCK EXCHANGE, 
Call or send for our latest 
CUSTOMERS’ SPECIAL STOCK REPORT. 
Long-distance telephone, 1447 Broad. 


We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 
or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 


A. G. WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building Philadelphia. Pa. 

















VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 

Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
Deposits poestred and interest allowed on balances subject to 
All securities Msted at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 

commission. 


imore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


delivery. 
NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank 


of New York, 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 

The Safety Vaults of the Bank offer unrivaled advantages to 
owners of Bonds, Securities and other valuables for the safe 
keeping of the same, subject to their own control and readily and 
privately accessible to them. 

No expense has been spared in the construction to insure ab- 
solute safety under all circumstances. 

The access to the Vaults is out of public view and directly from 
the Banking Room, thus avoiding the publicity and hazard of a 


street entrance. 
Per Cent 


eet SEVEN (Cra cr Taxes 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mo: ) 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley, where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
rincipal are promptly paid. We have made loans in this 
ocality for fifteen years, and have never lost one dollar 
to our clients. Write for particulars. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., 
( Established 1888.) Grand Forks, N D. 


WHSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Bostov, Mass. 


COPPER. 


A COPPER COMPANY about to commence active operations 
in Arizona, will sell a small block of stock AT A PRICK. This is 
an opportunity seldom offered ; large dividends are assured. Will 
be listed. For full particulars address, 

HERBERT 8. CHURCH & CO., Bankers, 
53 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





Ba5 




















DIVIDENDS. 


UNITED TRACTION AND 

PANY.—Coupons due March 1, ; First Mort- 
gage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds of this Company, Provi- 
dence and Pawtucket issue, will be paid on and after 
March 1, 1899, on presentation at the office of the CEN- 
TRAL TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street, New 


ork. 
Checks for interest on registered bonds will be mailed to 
holders on same date. 
F. P. OLCOTT, Treasurer. 





ELECTRIC COM- 
from 





New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company. 
Office of the Treasurer, 

- New York, March ist, 1899. 
The Board of Directors of this company, at » meeting held this 
day, declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on its capital stock 
‘payable at this office on the 15th day of April next, to stockholders 
of record at the closing of the transfer books on the 15th inst. 
For this purpose and also for the annual election of the Directors 
of this company, which will be held on the 19th day of April. the 
transfer books will be closed at three o’clock P.M, on Wednesday, 
the 15th inst., and reopened at ten o’clock A.M. on Thursday, the 


h day of April next, 
- ° = B. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 
30 Broad Street, New York. 


'e 28d. 1899. . 
The Board of Directors has this day. declared a Seale divi- 
dend of ONE J Ane Se HALF PER CENT. (134%) from the net 


earnin ferred Capital Stock, and a quarterly dividend 
of ONE PEI PER "GENT. (1%) from the net earnings on the Common 
Capital — De Pry’ March 81st, 1899, to stockholders of 
of March 
verhe trangigr bosks of =e Preferred and af Commmnen Stock to close 
M an reopen 0 
pegey PARNER MILLER, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. ; 
THE ws 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE - 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ovement MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sern 








1851 


AS SETS: Jan. Ist, 1899............... 8: o:878: $27 
LEA BLDETIES....c0-c.cecccece ccnceeeecees $77 
SU BR PLUS. 06500. cese dts =: 1litwabeeteseecne 3 16 


Massachusetts Laws protect the a ona 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE. 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be’wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
‘‘ How and Why,”’ issued by the 
PENN MutTuaL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Phila. GEIS 


WANTED. 








GEORGE E. IDE, 


President. 
WM. M. ST. JOHN, 


Vice-President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 


Secretary. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
F. W. CHAPIN, 


Medical Director. 


4 Insupanee in Fores, - 





PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - —- $84,449,589 


118,654,728 


In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate -in Cost this com- 


pany is unsurpassed. 
THE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


DIGBY JOHNSON 
++eeee General Manager 


Office: 25 PINE STREET, - - - NEW YORK 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Ass’t Manager 


THE RICHEST MEN 


in the United States are generally excellent 
business men, and almost without exception 
show their business sense by carrying large 
sums of life insurance. THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE Co., of New York, has many 
of these men on its books and will send its 
literature to any address showing the man of 
moderate means how he can carry life insurance 
sufficient for his needs at a minimum cost. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 


ASSETS... 2000000 .cdsscrcseccsccsccctensseccs $14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES. ............:ecececececeeeees 13,245,410 00 


SORPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarantee? 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent, 
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1850 —— THE —— 1899 


United States Life Insurance Go. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


All £ ie now issued by this Company contain the following 


ee ‘Adour one year from the date of issue, the liability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 
ies 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
e, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
yain ‘ha the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims om WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs mn received. 
Rea s and successful ‘Agente wishing to X resent this Com 
may communi ate with RICHA E. COCHRAN, 84 Vice- 
President, at the Home Office, 261 B:oadway, New York. 
OFFICERS. 3 
ae H. ty + aed 4 eae 
{ if lent. 
lent. 
aye 
































ARTH aN ashie 
JOHN P. MUNN .. ... Medical Sirechor. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMGS......... Prest. Chem. ba Bank. 
gal - TUCKER . 


ERK INS, JR.. 
Ties R. PLUM 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to theirpractical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Eighty-Ninth 
Annual Statement. 


eecccccccccecssss++ $000,000 00 

Reserve fer re-insurance and all other ciaims.. - 1,705,994 > 
504,733 42 

$2,710,727 67 


Surplus over all Liabilities 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1899 
1899 FIRE INSURANCE 1899 | ¢ 


NATIONAL, o HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
Capital Stock, all oe 00.0 
ceuanes Reserv 1 tt $ 
eet ° 
707 
Total stem Jan. ist, 1899. oe. 4,642,499 73 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMA N, Assistant Secretary. 
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.. - OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the « harter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from , Jan- 
uary, 1898. to 3lst December. 1898 

Premiums on Policies not Sokal ye ist 
January, 1808 ....... 


Total Marine Premiums ....... 


Premiums markeé off from 1st January, 
1898, to 3ist December, DOD ot serie 'om 


er id during the same 
od (less salvuges, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Pape of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and City of New York Stock : 
City Banks end other Stocks . . .« $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate — Claims due the Company, 
estimated a’ y 
Premium N sae and Rills Receivable | 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
pay y losses under policies —— in 
reign countries .... 
Cash in Bit We? wi tet Se 
Amount .... 


$3,056,555 08 
1,238,340 83 
$4,204,895 91 


$3,327.340 67 


890,931 65 
956,161 4. 


: 229,793 36 
. 184,997 78 


$10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
epeanene ees. on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary nex 

The outstanding certificates «f the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and sfter esday, the seventh of 
Fe gs’ next, ye be which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fort: per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the compan a the oP og nym ending 3ist 

mber, 1898, for which certificates issued on 
and atter Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TROSTEES,. 


GUSTAV AMSINCK goer 8 


, BEVLSTT. 
D: LEVERICH 
NBER - LOVELL, 


H, MOORE, 
ARLES H. MARSHALL 
GE H. MACY 


KTT FRAZAR, 
DWARD FLOYD ‘ONES, 
HORACE GRAY. 
AN W. HARD 
CLI¥FORD A. HAND, 
ENRY E. HAWLEY, 
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.4.A. RAVEN, President. 


F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
B INDER Ss for THE INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 
copies of bm — form, can be fur- 
nished by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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‘A QUESTION OF DUTY. 


Tue four standards by which every man’s actions should be judged are: Duty to 
the Creator; duty to the State; duty to the Family; duty to Himself. Perhaps it is 
more correct to say that they form one single and highest standard, the nearer to the 
complete fulfillment of which each action comes, by so much the nobler it is. One 
man will think only of Self, forgetting all higher claim, and justly is he called selfish ; 
another neglects his Family, still another forgets the State, and so each is lacking in 
his whole duty. The man who combines these standards in all he does acts most 
wisely. His is the highest character; he is the best citizen, the best father, the best 
type of manhood. To the thoughtful man little argument is needed to show that 
life insurance aids men more surely in the fulfillment of these standards of duty than 
can anything else. 

No small part of a man’s duty to his Creater is to make the best uses of the means 
which Providence has placed within his reach whereby he can serve God faithfully by 
doing the most to aid and benefit his fellow-creatures. Of these instruments for good, 
life insurance, though apparently of human origin; bears upon its beneficent front the 
stamp of a higher and holier origin. : ene 

As to the Staté. Every civilized community must support its impoverished sick, - 
its indigent aged, and its helpless orphans. To meet thischarity the well-to-do people 
are taxed. To the extent that life insurance protects the family from becoming a 
public charge, to that extent does it lessen public taxes, and so diminish the cost of 
living. 

As to the Family. One’s duty cannot justly be held to end with one’s life, 
Every man is bound by law to support his wife and children while he lives; he is as 
truly bound by his manhood to provide for their continued maintenance when he shall 
have been called from them. No other system of support will as effectually do this as 
life insurance. Through it the family relationship is continued beyond death itself. 

As to one’s Self. The consciousness of a duty performed, the knowledge that 
dependents are provided for, the feeling that security against want has been assured, 
brings the feeling of relief which conducesto physical health. Anxiety is vanquished 
and worry ceases. By life insurance, providing for his wants in old age, one is freed 
from the fear of the neglect that too often accompanies the declining years of the 
poor. True economy is taught, and extravagance and speculation largely prevented. 
Healthful energy is induced; success and right living follow. 

The best life insurance is that which is furnished by the best company—the com- 
pany which for the longest time has stood before the American people as the un- 
equalled exponent of all that is sound and safe in business, and all that is truest in 
philanthropy—The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. ; 


4 7 -" 





New England [lutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - = - $26,939,135 99 
CIABILITIFS, = = = = «= 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 44 





jurance values to which the insur y the Massa 
J. M. ALLEN, President. onteuoun be — Ag values for any age sent on application to 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and'Treasurer. s WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y, 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
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_FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. 346 and. 348 Broadway, New York City. 


SOTIN A. gr toring _ 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1ST, 1899. 





ASSETS. 


United Stotes, State, City, County. and other Bond 
(cost Value $115,687,084), market A em Dec. 31, 1898... * $121,579,619 
Bonds an od Moreen 08 (TT first 1 
Real Estate ah ee pieces, Troluding 12 aioe build “ ye 16,589,000 
Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, at interes 8,434,786 
Loans to Foley Sotaeas on their policies as security 
(legal value thereof, $16,000, 9,818,600 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds (market value, $9,229,202 7,390,845 
6,950,881 
2,280,188 





Bs 
Stocks of Banks, Trust Companies, &c. ($4,532,086 cost 
value ), market value, Dec, 31, 1898 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities. . 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums whe yet due, re- 
serve charged in Liabilities. ............ccceesseeees 2,087,274 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.. 1,440,487 
mium Notes on policies in force ‘egal value of 
policies, $2,500,000............ ae 1,820,423 


TOTAL ASSETS $215,944,811 


‘Polley Reserve fer eperiment: of New 


LIABILITIES. 


$175,710,249 


nuities, End dowmen 
presentment for payment 
a‘dditional Poli Reserve voi- 
= one aside by the Dame 


2,858,383—$178, 068, 683 
2,888,626 


26,414,234 
8,628,319 37,876,179 





TOTAL LIABILITIES.... -----8215,944,811 





— sichaaenaate 


New Premiums 
Renewal Premiums.. 


TOTAL PREMIUMG..............0se000e or000 + $30,632,648 
ee = 
Bon $5,740,819 


1898. 


regages 
Loans to Policy-holders, secured reehe re- 
serves on policies 
Other <> ean ie 
Rents received 


TOTAL, INTEREST, RENTS, &c &e...... 
TOTAL INCOME $45,431,916 








EXPENDITURES, 1898. 


Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities...... 

Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values,..:.. ... 

bee iy a Bp ps ne 904.33) on New Business of 
$152,093, edical 7 pean! Fees, and 
spection wot Risks ($449,428)... ..cececeee « eencccces ° 

Home and Branch Office Le sor gg Taxes, aarer: 
tising, Equipment Account, ba) clegte ph, P 


age, Yommissions on $791,927, 25 Sn 
and Miscellaneous Expenditure: 


Balance—Excess is aie over Expen- 
ditures for year....... AES ORE Nagt ah 2 14,932,964 


$15,390,978 
6,128,888 


8,770,382 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES $45,431,916 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 
NUMBER OF POLICIES. 
In Force, December 31, 1897.. , 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1898. 73,471 
Old Insurances revived and 
increased, 1898........... 
TOTMUSINESS  } =©407,264, $1,031,243,982 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: ° 
By Death Maturity, Sur- s 
render, Expiry, &¢ 33,330 
Paid-for Businessin 
Force December 
3ist, 1898..... eee 373,934 





87,222,862 





$944,021,120 


$67,000,195 
15,986,836 





40.976 
pg Sialpediaais Declined in 1898 6,142 








COMPARISON FOR SEVEN VEARS. 
(1891-1898.) 

Dec. Sist, 1891. Dec. Sist, 1898. Gain in Seven Years, 
Assets......8125,947,290 $215,944,811 a tf 997,621 
Income..... 31,864,194 465, 431 1917 13, 677,723 
Dividends of 
pene te raley 
Holders _.... 1,260,340 


2,769,432 1,499,092 


21,619,865 8,848,374 


182,803 373,934 191,131 


premium: 
Sald..-2 $576,689,649 $944,021,120 $368,331,471 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, January 6th, 1899. 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Raperinpentens of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW-YORK LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPAN Y, of the C 
in tae State. 


ty of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 


FURTHER CERTIFY shot, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State of New 


York, I have caused the 
Combined ee rience Table of Mortality. 


ER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are 


$215 
THE GENERAL LIABILITIES, $2,358,383. THE NET 
249, MAKING THE TOTAL LIABILITIES PER STATE 


licy obi; gations of the said company, outstanding on the 3ist day of December al89%, to be valued as per the 
at four per cent. interest, and I certify the same to be $175,710, 249, 


,924,811. 
POLICY twee AS CALCULATED BY THIS DEPARTMENT, $175,710, 


$178,068,682. 
THE ADDITIONAL POLICY RESERVE VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 
$2,838 ,6G26GC. 
THE SURPLUS RESERVED FUNDS VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 


$26,414,284. 


OTHER FUNDS FOR ALL OTHER CONTINGENCIES, 


$s ,c23s3,38319. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the 
YOuUIS F. PF 


day and year first above written. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE. 





